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My: moſt honour'd and 


Worthy Friend 


THOM AS HENSHAW, 
Eſquire, 


SIR; 


He ſucceſs of the Fi 
Edition of this Book, 
has produc'd ſeveral 
more; and with them, 

| the continuance of 

your-Name in the Front of this Epi- 

{Hle'; that Thoſe who (hall receive 

the - Fruits it here preſents them , 

[may know to Whonm they are 0b- 

lig'd for it; Your Commands 'fir(t 


p A 3 engaging 


The Epiſtle 
engaging me to Jpterpret , and pive| 
it to our Country : And I was glad 
I had fo. fgir an Opportunity of pub 
lifikip tb the |, heW! highly: 
honour You for your many Eminen 
and ſhining. Parts z - Your Virtue 
your Learning, and our ow anci 
ent Friendſbip 5 which , contraGted] | 
"Abroad ,, 'has continu'd? bot) 

there , and fince at Home , through 
ſo many Viciſſuwdes and Changes, a; 
we haveſeen, and ſurmounted. The 
CharaGer which Tfirſt adventur'd or 
this Pzece (when Tboldly pronounc' 
it for the very beſt that was Extant 
on the SubjeF) has been amply Con- 
firn'd by the Suffrages of &# who 
have fince Wrifter upon it | nd 1 } 
wilt be bold to affirm. it Was thef | 
firſt that ever Zy/truFed our Conn+| | 
try-men how to Cultivate, and Or-| | 
der their Garders for Fruit'.,, and 0+ 
ther Eſculert Plants, with'a Faith, 
and Trduftry b<coming that honeſt, 
and ſweet Employment. 

| Here 


Dedicatory. 
_ is wry 14 wel nc yo 


Tour moſt Humble and. . 


F aithfull Ss ervantÞ., 


#. Evelyn. 


» Moerriſ heRieatler " whi 
. Fhave couched' 5+ four Section 
at the end of this Volume, un- 
der the Name of an Appendix, | 
is but a part of the third Trea- 
tif as the Original ; there remaining 
hapters more fogcerning Pres 
ke of TH with Sugar 3 which 
I have therefore expreſi omitted ; 
nr #.is « Myſtery Shes IT ant lit- 
tle acquainted Ayr : and that Tam 
aſſared by 4 Lady (who is a perſon of 
quality," curious 1 in that Art) that 
| there is nothirig of extraordin 
among ſt them , but what the fair Sex |' 
do infinitely exceed , whenever they | 
pleaſe to divettiſe themſelves in that 
ſweet employment, 
There is alſo another Book of the 
Jowe Author,i#titiled, Les delices de 
Campagne, (or the Delights of the 
Countey) 


Tothe\Readet. 
Country) bring as 4 ſecond 'Part of 
- $3his-:. wherein yon are taught to prepare 
Jurnd drefe whatſoever either the Earth 
or: the. Water do produce , Dedicated 
aff #0 the good. Houſe>Wives: There you ave 
nigh #ſtruFed-to. make all ſorts of Frenth 
ne Bread ; . and. the whole Myſtery of the 
x,1 Paſtry, Wines, ad all ſorts of drinks. 
ae] To accommodate all manner of roots 
ue | 200d to ext; cooking of Fleſh axd Fiſh, 
e< | together with precepts hot the Major 
hb Domo is to order the ſervices, and 
treat perſons of quality at 4 Feaſt, ala 
;- [mode de France 5 which-ſuch as affet# 
| more than T, and do not underſtand in 
f | the Original , may procure to be inter- 
t | preted, but by ſome better hand than he 
; | that did the French Cook, which (be- 


y 

x | tg as Iam informed,an excellent Book; 
4 

t 


| of its kind ) is miſerably abiſed for 
want of Skill in the Kitchin, / 
Tf any man think it an em ployment 
e | fit for the Tranſlator of this former 
» | parts it will become himt to know, that 
» | though I have ſome experience in the 
| Gar- 


To the Reader. "2 
Garden, and more divertiſement; yl 
I have none inthe Shambles; and:thati 
what There preſent him was to gratiſte 
# nobleEriend , who had oxly that en 
Pire over me, 4s to make me quit fore 
more ſerions Employments for 4 
dayes, in obedience ta his comman-' \ 
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The firſt Treatiſe, 


SECTION LIL. 


PI—_ 
_— 


of the Place, of the Earth and would 
* of the Garden , together with the 
means to recover and meliorate ill 


or ound, 


ten concerning th ehuſ- 
bandry of the (Zoun- 
trey, have accompani- 

ed it with ſo man'y dit- 
heulties about the diſpoſition of 
the Fdifices, and other part 5 ap- 
pertaining to. the Demeſnes, that 
it 


Hoſe who have writ- g;,. 
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jt wete altogether impoſſible to ac- 
commodate a place ſiſtable to their 
preſcription - foraſmuch as the $i- 
txations ſelddm. cotreſpond..tof their 
deſires: and therefore I ſhall by no | 
means oblige -you-to the particular I( 
Site of your Garden; you (hall make fv 
uſe of the plates as' you find them, 
f ajready they are laid out: or þ 
elſe you ſhall (with good adviſe ) 
prepare. a new-one- 1n? ſome part Je 
that Iyes molt convenient to your Jb 
Manſion. | 141.7 43:45 
Touching the Groxnd, if you meer | 
with that which is good, it-will be JÞ 
to.your great advantage, and much 
leſlen your expence : but it is very 
rarely to be fold where the land. 
doth mot require a great deal of ha- 
bour: for many times the ſurface of Js 
the- ground ſhall be good , which IÞ 
(being opened the depth of a ſpade- JB 
V 
y 
7 


6;t onely) will be found all clay uns F 
derneath, which 13a more pernicious 
mould for Trees than the very Gra- 

| vel 
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1 it Flf : © fince in Gravel , the 
"08s mw yet encounter ſome 'Gnall 

es for their paſſage in ſearching 
=4 pronmns beneath from whence 
to draw nouriſhment - but the Clayze 
which is'a ſort of earth where- 
ithal the Bakers of Paris do make 
he hearths of their Ovens ) is like 
a board, fo thick, and hard, that the 
Joes cannot pierce it ; and in the 
traordinary heat of Summer it 10 
x nders the moiſture below , that 
Þt .can\by no means PENetrate 3 in 
b much as the Trees and. Qther plants 
» Ibecome {9 extreamly dry , that in» 
ſtead of advancin chcir growth they 
ahcanoag languiſh, and in concluſts 
yo00 


" $1 Qnely one expedient ; and that is 
hy hollowing and breaking up the 
Jgound 3 or 4 fqotdeep, heginving 
, with a trench 4 pr 5 faot large, the 
 Ivhole length of the place that you 
WHI thus open , caſting the fveral 


mould: 


periſh, 
For redreſle of this defe&. there Dr ueffug 
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monlds all upon one (ide 5:and thug | 
when your: —_ ; "_ and}, 
emptied to the. depth which-you de; 
fire, you ſhall caſt in long dung ,” off; 
the Mere, or husks of the Wirne-preſſe}Þ. 
or: Cider , and fearn (which if you]. 
can commodioufly procure 1s of all 
other compoſts the: beſt ) :leaves of 
trees, even to the rotten ſticks-andil 
tangy ſtuffe ro be found 'under oldſþ, 
wood-piles', \moſſe , and ſuch like 
Trafh; 1n fine; whatever you'can-pro-\; 
| eure with the moſt caſe and leaſt 
charge: forall the delignin this ftir- 
ring the ground is onely to: keep it" 
hollow, that ſo-the moiſturebeneath 
may invigorace the Trees, and plants| 
during the exceſſive drouths, 1h; 
'You ſhall therefore lay it halfe 4 \f 
foot thick at'the bottom of your 
Tren:h; and afterwards dip a ſecond']p 
of the ſame proportion, cafting the'J] 
mould which lies uppermoſt -( and} 
whuch 1s ever the beſt) upon the}; 
dung , and ſq making this Second” 
ORs - trench 


tr 


*? 
s 
- 
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vouch. as deep. 38 'the farmer , you 
Tall:G1 your firf trench; and the 
IFould which, you found wadermoſt , 
*Jhall now lyc-on the tops thus con- 
tEnuing Jour Trenches, till you have 
, 111! ed the whole PIECE. | 
1]. Peradventure. you may object , 
Wihat the earth which you take from 
Fhencath, will be barren : I confefle 
dith you, that for the rſt year, the 
#$[boodnefle of it will not appear, but 
of hen (with that: little amendment 
LIkrhich you beſtaw upon it) ttſhall be 
(nellow'dby therains, &froffrofone 
irter, it ſhall produce abundantly 
[{ore; than what before lay: above , 
{hehich being exhauſted and worn out / 
i#\kbrough the long uſage, hath certaine | 
loſt! a greati part of cs vervae. 
{Fe Neither are all $cafors proper for 
his Lahow 14 becauſe during the 
10 oreat; hestr, this earth is 1G exttream- 
he:fly hard and bound, that neither Crow, 
10 mor Picke-axecan enter it, Phe Hin- 
he Vt: 4s. then the malt convenient fea» 
- ſtr 4 ſon 
c 


The French Gardiner. 
{on of all other ;'for as much as i the 
Autumn. raines having well moyf| nll * 
the earth, itis dug with the morefi 
city; and beſides, the rai»,the ſnow], 
and thefroſts, which are ftequent i 
that "et , contribute much -to thi 4 
wark 5 nor -are Labourers (eng 
that rime leſle imp loyed ) ) Garg 

ble as when hs work! in the 77 
| yards, and during Avgiſt, when the 
are hardly to be p Yee money, | 
As concernin Lo we wtond wherg* 
you' encounter pre Gravel , yol 1 E 
ſhall husband it as we have alread 
deſcribed, by breaking it, and th 
ſtonesthat are mingled in the grouni "hy 
be carried out 'of the Gardes, 
in caſe the gravel lie nat 'yeryp”* 
thick, and thae whenit is broken ugſ® 
you arrive at nd, or to anotheſ®* 
ſmaller looſe gravel, it ſhall ſuffice! 
thatithe broken up withour flic 
it out of the -:95s liace the T 5. 
will ſhoot. ſufficient poots among - 
, this ſmaller grove, by xealgn' of the! 


m9yity 
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" fockivh which. the dung lying a- 

1 bove them will contribute. | 

#1.” You mult remember to lay excel- 
Neri dung halt conſumed at the bot- 
Jtome of ſuch Trezches out of which 
Wb. have caſt the gravel, to theend 

t that the raiz and all other refreſhings * 
[may the more ea{ily paſſe through 
a{t5<tpccially, if it be of the bucks of 
hthe preſſe, fearve, and the like, ſuch as 

Jvc have already mentioned. 

[You will object (I fuppole ) that to 
+Iench and drefie a wi Garden in 
hai manner is to engage one intoan 
[extraordinary expence. [ grant it in- 
tleed, but. it1s once for all, and the e- 
Solument which will reſale from 
i ane {uch Laboxr, will recompenle the 
Marge an hundred fold : ſince the 
brecs will be more beautiful , with- 
16 jt mole, or galls, and without com- 
aparilon produce their Fruits abun- 
i , apr more faire than thoſe which 
xe planted ina ground which is not 


bus. dreiled. 
| B Arti- 
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Artichocks, Leeks, and other roots}, 
w there to a monſtrous bigneſs:h;. 
riefly, you will find your ſelf fo ex-þ; 
treamely ſatisfied, perceiving the dif-| | 
ference to _ what' your Garden pro-þ, 
duced before it was thus looſened, ſy 
that you will haveno cauſe toregreth,} 
your ExPences. | " 
Howeverif you would be yet moreh; 
thrifty , I ſhall inſtruct you how bykj 
another expedient you may amendh;, 
your Garden with lefle charge: Buthy 
withal , as the expence will not be ſohj; 
great, ſo neither will the produ& beh4 
ſo fair: Of this I purpoſe to treatehy, 
hereafter, in the planting of Pole 
hedges and the Kitchin-Garader., 

Many that are curious do ex-þ 
treamely exceed all this : for they 
paſs all their Earth through a Hzrdlehh, 
to cleer 1t from the ſtones, which ish9 
done by placing the Hwrdle or Skreenkh; 
upon the margent of the Trexch hy, 
and ſo ſhoveling the mould to theſhj, 
top of the Skreex,the carth palin of Wm 
tne 


The Frerch Gardiner. 
Sthe ſtones rolle to the foot of the 
*bkreer, which are afterwards carried 
Forth of the'Gard7r. 
i] Theformeof this Skreeme 1s a frame 
Hoya together, two Inches thick, 
fix foot high,and fivefootin breadth, 
*Cyhich ſhall have two croſs quarters 
with the height of the ſame bigs 
Eels of the frame, and all the forr 
Ytioſs preccs ſhall Be equally boared 
dibootr” the big 16 of thoſe ſticks 
$Hhich the Chandlers uſe to make 
Feir Cazdles on; theſe holes raft be 
eh tngers thicknefle diſtant one from 
Chnother, and in\ them you ſhall fit 
tcks of Dog-wood, becauſe it is tough 
hd very hard when it is dry, and 
phizeh will endute longer without 
} freaking than any other. Note, that 
oth the top, and the bottome of 
Byour frame muſt be pierced quite 
#ihrough, that when any of the” #:cks 
3pte broken, you may put new ones in 
eaheir places, faſtning them with finall 
Clfedges at the extreames, | 
on: - B 2 SE CT: 
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; f 
Tron Ws 35EL 2 ©, 0 
S$ ECT; 6 . 
Of Eſpaliers, or Wall-fruit, and of, Jngh t 
'.*.. pole-hedges and ſorubs. v 
| | 86 
wall fit WJ YT ASfruits being the principally 
-- < oh VV ornament of Gardens. x i 


moſt reaſonable that we ſhould aff 
ſign them the moſt eminent place 1 
and give a full deſcription of them{n 
as being indeed the ſubje& upoiſ© 
which 1 determine - chiefly to - did t 
ſcourſe in this firlt Treatiſe. t 
By F/palters, we mean thoſe Treed i 
with which the Walls of Gardens bd 1 
adorned and furniſhed : '' To bri dl f 
this-to perfection, you muſt makeg t 
Large trench as I have deſcribed if 8 
\ before. Ifthe ground be of Clay, you a 
are-to husband 1t as hath bin ſpokenſſ ti 
of Clay; and it ofa rockie nature, as off | 
rogkie: But youſhall leave one foot off Þ 
Earth unbroken, next to the wa/,fe 
fea 
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fear leaſt you indanger the founda- 
tion; and after having layed a bed of 
Dung , of halfe a foot thick at the 
bottome of your trench, you ſhall caſt 
glthereupon, of the very - beſt mould 

which came 'forth of the Trench to 
. Ithe thickneſle of a foot ; This done, 
pal] you ſhall »zarke out the places where 
1 you deſign to plant your Trees,which 
af ſhall be at a reaſonable diſtance. 
e | That of twelve foot to me ſeems the 
mJ moſt convenient; but inthis uſe your 
of own diſcretion, I ſhall oblige-you 
di4 to no law, every man hath his par- 
ticularfancy; but my opinion'is,' that 
if they are planted neerer, they will 
J much incommode ofie another in 
few years; if farther remote, and 
that a tree chance to die, or that you 
if graft another , whoſe fruit may per- 
adventure not pleaſe you, it will ex- 
treamly vex yow to ſec your wall fo 
long disfurniſhed',*and nakedin that 


place.-: 


B 3 your 


off Having thus marked the-place for pigance. 


Planting. 
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our tees, according to the proporyca 
ava Wh Ong thall tale o Tr 
pits where you plant them to be fil;|hc 
led (at three foot diſtance from e1- 
ther fide of your marke ) with thep! 
beſt mould, which muſt be mingledjto 
with (hort dung ofanold Melon-bed of 
or elic with ſome other, which betoreſp/ 
bad bin employed in your Garden tor p! 
plants z and thus there will remain 
a place of {ix foot, in which intervalſſt 
you ſhall caſt a ſecond Layer, of Cow;Þ(c 
hogs , or ſDeeps dung, very fat audwelltt 
rotten, after this you ſhall fling theres|tt 
upon the mould which you had out] ti 
of the #rech, and drefiing your bor» 
der.make it very even. - | 
You-ſhall make the holes for your 
trees, at the place before marked 
out, and plant; them ;handſomly , 
making a ſmall heap in the center of 
the pit, to ſet your tree por, whuleſt 
you extend the roots all about it , 
drawing them downward; and-then 
the hole being filled; and the'mould 
| caſt 


—_ Sy, Mt. kk) =D | 
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orgcalt in, you may tread it about the 
wel Tree the better tofix it, and fill up the 
fil-| hollow places. 

el You may it you pleaſe, before you 
he plant, break away the ledge of earth 
edjto the very Wall, a foot on either fide 
d.jot the place where you intend to 
reſplant your trees, without the leaſt 
or] prejudice to your Wal. 

in} You ſhall ſet your #ree a foot di- 
allſtant from the Wal, the branches 
”;[ ſomewhat inclining towards it, for 
l1]the more ornament in their growth 3 
es this will alſo bring the roots better 
it}to the middle of your Trench, by 
r+| which they will more eaſily find 
nouriſhment. 

rj Have a ſpecial care that you put 
4 noother dung near the roots of your 
\| Trees, than that ſhort ſtuffe ofthe o/d 
f1 bed (which it will be good to mingle 
tf alſo with ſtore of excellent mould) 
» [eſt the ſummer burn it all; for as 
1 | much as zew dung keeps rhe Earth 
| I hollow and looſe till it be totally 
B 4 con- 


* Pole 
Lattices, 
ſet up a- 
gainſt a ; 
wall,nuch ſeveral formes of accommodatingſfr 


uſed in 
France, 
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confumed ; but if otherwiſe you caſfſeq 
it into the zzterva//s, when your Treeſw! 
are once taken, and that their rootth: 
within 2 or 3 years have found thigto 
excellent dung ( which will by thagpl 
time be quite rotten) they will ſhoot . 
wonderfully, produce a clean bark 
and moſt incomparable fruit. of 

Concerning E/pialjers (which [Jin 


will call 2aliſades) I will thew youſril 


them according to the age of yourſbi 
frees. | $] 
The firſt is, To fix ſmall Stahes intof}at 
the ground half a foot diſtant fromf(i 
yourVa//,to begin to conductthe ten-c 
der ſprouts of your trees, and 1f need 
require,you may add ſome crois polesFl 
or Lathes, as many asareneceſfary,Þſi 
binding to them your tender fhootsJt 
with the gentleſt Ofrers , or Kaſhes,ft 
without knitting them too falt , bur 
onely to guide them for the preſent. 
The ſecond manner ſhall be to 
make an hedge of Poles, and Lathes 
equally 


p< ma, ——, £5 
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aſfequally cance/ed -and well bound, 
eelwhich , being. of greater itrength 
otfthan the former, will oblige the trees 
higto -what . flexure and - forme you 
nagpleaſe. | 
off .The third 18a Lattice faſtened to the 
kyal, and ſupported with the bones 
of Horſes legs, or by iron hooks, fixed 
1 ſhin the Yall, leſt otherwite the Free 
ouſriling, and forceing it, to come at the 
nghtreſh azre, bend it forwards , and 
ubreak, or overturn the jraxze, whoſe 
Stakes are onely fixed in the looſe 
wand newly broken up earth. and be- 
mſlices, with length of time they be- 
n-Jcome rotten. 
dj) The fourth, which is the moſt ſub- 
es {tantial of all the reſt, and more ea- 
y, filly maintain'd, 15 toplace in the wall 
ts]the ends of wooden blocks. about 
the bignefle of a ſtrong r4/ter, which 
are to be placed at eight equidiſtant 
(quares, projedng onely fix inches 
trom the wa//, in which you {hall 
boar holes with an Auger an inch and 
| an 


—_ 


- - 
cy 


vw 


Sec the fie 
gure or 


firſt plate. 
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an half deep, and about two incheth 
from the ends: be fure to place thenfth 
at equal diſtance , for height, and 
breadth; and in the middeſt of everyan 
ſquare, there ſhall be alſo one blockjzo 
reſembling the figure of a quincunce, |p] 
Then you abs Lathes, offth 
Poles, which you ſhall cauſe to be 
made exactly of the length , thaty 
your blocks-ends are placed , whichſan 
Lathes or Poles you ſhall ſhave and fitfr 
at both ends, to enter into the hole 
made 1n the extreams of the blocks jo 
and to fix them well, you ſhall bendfti 
them a little like a bow , putting the 
two ends 1n the oppoſite holes, andy 
letting the bow go, they will forceſſha 
in themſelves fo ſtrongly as that theyſca 
ſhall need no other faſtning. The fiſh 
gure which is at the beginning offfhi 
the treatiſe , will ſufficiently informeſyj 
you. br: 
When your Trees are now a littleſo 
ſtrong , they will not need to bes; 
ſpread with ſo much wood, as whenſþpr 
they 
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hgthey are young 5 it ſhall ſuffice in 

theſe kinds of Eſpaiiers to ſtop the 

idtrongeſtbranches onely. And when 

Tiany of theſe poles ſhallichance to be 

*Klrotten , another may eaſily be fup- 

. ſpliced, referving alwayes proviſion of 

onthem in your houſe. 

dy The fpfth is, to take quarters of 

wood, a little bigger then your poles, 

Wand to accommodate them to your 

Hon hooks, or horſes bones (as we 

efhave ſaid above )and bind them with 

5 copper or brafle wyre, which will con- 

Ktinue a very long time. 

hel The ſ/xth or laſt faſhion, to plieor As they 

dbeliſade your trees (and which isthe Ae ire 

celhandſomeſt and moſt agreeable, but in Frere, 

2Yjannot eaſily be made, fave where with a 

i-fthe wa//s are plaſtred over) isto take — 

breads of Leather or Liſts of Cloath, ifthe wall 

Kewith which you ſhall ſtay the tender — 
branches, fixing the /;t of the Cloath en one. 

leſto the wall with a naile, and fo the 

efborghs will take their plite as they 

now bigger, without either caſting 


for- 


Pole 
Hedges, 
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forwards, or looſning ' the nailes þt 


which will ruſt within the wall. th 


Theſe three laſt manners of E/pay 
liers are greatly practiſed, to defend. 
the trees _ ſnailes, Earwregs, Stotesf |; 
and other nox1ous inſects which creepſi 
into the withy twigs, and betwixt the 
rinds of round poles, which are not 
quarter wood. E 

Be careful not to plant any Tree al 
1nthe cones or Angles of your Walls { 
{ſince they can there come but to hallſſit 
their nouriſhment= and beſides in fly 
doing, it will marr the figure of your 
Garden , the Tree ſhooting forth allſc 
his branches forward, to come at thei 
alre. | j 

The Connter Eſpalier, 1s a hedggſa 
which formes all the Walkes and Als 
lies of the Garden.,it is planted in then} d 
ſame manner as the former , excepte 
ing onely that the trench ſhall be atfh 
the leaſt four foot broad, cauſing the 
zonlds to be caſt,the good upon one ; 


fide, and the worſe upon:the other 
+ 
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$ that ſo you may fling the beſt into the 
Jbottome of your trexch, and the reſt 
paJupon it. | 
nd Then you ſhall plant your trees in 
ex lines very even,perpendicular,and not 
epJinclining as in wa/fruit. 
he} The wood which ſupports theſe 
off trees muſt of neceſſity be fixed m the 
Earth,and bound athwart with poles: 
recall the curioſity which can be expreſ-' 
's [ed in this manner of hedge, is ro make 
alfſit with quarter wood, and bind them 
with 1rozz or Braſs wyre. if 
uf. There are ſome ,. to fpare' the 
alſcharge of maintaining theſe pal:ſades; 
he heiake themſelves with binding and 
joyning the trees together when they 
gd are ſtrong enough ; but then they 
{Fought to be planted zine foot afun- 
2nfderz and the miſchief 1s, thatthey are 
tfextreamly fubje&t to be ſhaken by 
at] high winds. a 
ij Buſhes , are ſuch trees as are fre- 
aq quently planted in the borders .of 
ry ktotts, and at the ends of beds inthe 
at Kitchin- 


20 
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Kitchin=garden by the patty fides 
which one may .cut- in what figure her: 
pleaſe, round, ſquare, flat at-top, offi 
_— theſhape of aCypreſſe e; inÞ© 
ping whereof men are rather fa-J0« 
oy d with their forme, than eheirÞe! 
frait,which the walls and Contr Eſpa-Þo 
kers abundantly afford, Ie 
-- You fhall-therefore plant them wi" 
the moſt commodious places of yourÞ4« 
borders, and at equal diftances ons 
fromanether, obſerving what I have 
already taught:concerning Planting. 
Fhe deſcription which Fhavegivenf | 
you of planting your trees, will ex-f| 
empt you from the expence Of tres 
ching your whole Garden; the Allies 
and: walks notdomuch needing, for 
before” the trees ſhall comie to ſhoot 
theiy roots as fat as the walks, they Þ* 
will have ſufficient {trength ro pierce 
them and ſearch out the beſt ground: 
Howbeit, you: ſhall not leave your 
Allies neglected, but ſhall caufe ther? F 
to bediligently weeded, & eſpecially | 
' be 
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xe careful to cleanſe them of Conch, 
vþr dog-graſſe to the very leaſt ſtring, 
though you dig after it a ſpade-bi# 
inÞeep » mM" ſhaking it from 
a-Jbe earth 3 and if after all this you 
jrþcrcerveany of it remaining , be ſure 
ao eradicate it how deep ſoever it lie, 
hat ſo you may utterly exterminate 
inÞþ weed ſo extreamly noxious to your 


——{ﬀJ—_—_ _QDDO — 


SECTION. III. 


My of Trees, and of the choice which 
= ought to be made of them. 

fe 
y 
prepared your ground, upleſle you 
-Þ1fo plant it with the beſt and choy- 


pſt fruit, which you may find in the 
&fiwrſeries of ſuch Gardiners as have 
Lhe reputation of hoxeſt and truſt 
r (pen; for the greater part of thoſe 
# Phich ſell, uſually cheat thoſe who 
y cal with them, Therefore of m_ 
E 


is to no purpoſe to have well Trees, 


thcir 
choice, 
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I ſhall not, adviſe youto, bxy any ; un 
lefſe you. tuft: ſee the fruit on themppn 
and ſo you 'may retain;them fronſs 
that time-,, ſealing them with little 
Labels or bonds of Parchment , with” 
your own-eale, that thereby, Whenf© 
you take chemi up, you. may be ſure lf 
your purchaſe, With thoſe whom yo 
may confide in,-for their faithful dedp 
livery, you may beleſſe exactz how) 
ever,itſhall not be amiſle to ſeal them tl 
though it were onely to give otherſ® 
cuſtomers notice.that you have alreads 
dy bargain'd for them. ſ 
If you delire eo mark'the ſpecies, f 
you may 'cffect it two manner of 
; waysz One by writing the 2a:ze of the ; 
tree upon ſmall pieces of //ae; andg* 
the other., by binding to.chem lock} 
of wool, dicd with ſeveral Colours, 
hereof you ſhall make a memoran 
um ; and. this ſhall ſerve you to dif" 
cern your trees m planting them, thay 
ſo diſtinguiſhing your: ſummer fry 
from the winter, your walls,Ejpaliers 
Contr 
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nKontr Eſpaliers and Buſhes may attord 
m$ an object more agreeable, ſince they 
onffvill never be intirely naked, but will 
tlere and there be (till furniſhed with 
hr»its,6 alſo that you may the better 
ever them, that two of the ſame fort 
Þc not contiguous to one another. 


articular choice of, as for Pears (if 
you defire to make profit of them in 

the Market) (hall be the ſummer and 
winter Bou-Chreſtien, the Mujcat, the 
-1Jge it, and leſſer rath-ripe pear, the 
| Portail., the ſummer and winter Ber- 
7 —_—— St.Lezin, Amadotte, Begzi- 
offdairy, Double Flower, the great Ruſſe- 
hefiting of Ricizrsthepe) fun'd pear, and 
adBPoire E4nurc ofboth forts, the Meſſare 
hay jobrr, Cire, Cadillac, and whatever 
5,Jother you finde to ſell deareſt. 


The Fruits which you ſhall make Pears, 


nd For Apples the Renettings of ſeve- Apples. 


{ral ſorts, Cour-pendn, Red pipin, Cheſ- 
ary #7, Apis-gros, and petit, Pigeonnet the 
Indea, and athens, 


: 


"0 As for Peaches and Abricots, they , yiicotes 


Ty 


C alwaycs ! eaches, 


Cherrics. 
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alwayes fell well ; but theſe twoſ/ 
ſorts of fruits , are not ſo proper inf 
Eſpaliers, becauſe their boughs fre-ſhe 
quently dye , ſometimes upon oneſſhi 
branch, ſometimes on the other , and{þ 
very often quite periſh, which is ve- 
ry il|-favored to behold, by reaſon off 
the breach which 1t cauſes in yourſh 
Eſpaliers. Thoſe which are chiefly in 
reputation, are the Rath peaches ory 
Peaches of Troy, Alberges, Pavies, Cher-ſnj 
ry-peaches, Violette de Pau, Brignons,ſre 
and others. A 
| For Cherries and Bigarreaux, for 
as much as there are particular Or- 
chards of them, I will diſcourſe nofq 
further of them, than only to tellſ 
you that thoſe which have the ſbort-fUt 
eſt ſtalke ,, and leaſt ſtone, reſembling gr 
thoſe of the valley of Montmorency,ſith 
are the moſt excellent. t 
There are likewiſe Precoce, and 
rath-ripe Cherries, which are toff 
be planted where they may ſtand} 
warme, and expoſcd to the ſouthern 


aſpe, 


-- 
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YOLpep, or elle ſet in Caſes, tobe remo-- 


Ilyed into the ove during the win- 
EFter, together with the Orange-tree : 
NeÞbut theſe ſerve rather for Curiolity 
han for profit. 

e-j Return we therefore tothe electi- 
otfÞon of our Trees, and let us not ſuffer 
ut Ithis digreſſzoz: to hinder us from fay- 
ning all that can be ſpoken upon this 
YErgument, and in particular, concer- 
T-Ening Peare-trees which are the bea- 
rers of the moſt delicious, and beſt 
| Fruit of your Gardez. 

Ty That tree which 1s Grafted upon a 
FI 9ince is to be preferred before all 
Ofother, becauſe 'tis not only an early 
UFbearer,but produces large and lovely 
F-Ifruit.ruddy,and bluſhing where it re- 
Efards the Sur, and yellow onthe 0- 
Yz ther part, which 1s more (haded by its 

thickneſle. 

df Thoſe which are on the free-ſtock, 
Ofire eſteemed to bear better-reliſhed 
AIfuit, but they are nothing fo large, 
nor ſo rarely coloured , as are thole 
”N| C 2 which 


4 
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which be-grafted upon the Qince 

and that's 1t we principally look aff, 
ter for ſale , other Pears being al 

waies of a green, and leſle tempting 
Colour: and beſides, they are long] 
in bearing , and frequently fail oll :: 
bloſſoming, ſpending much 1n ſuper, 
fluous wood; if plyed in form of wallſ;} 
fruit, you prune them till they are; 
ſhot up very tall, and paſt their ut 
moſt effort. k 
Concerning the Age, you {hall beſt; 
chooſe your trees when they are ahi 
bout four years growth , or therea ſte 
bout, as being thex of a very fair 

ſize 3 for if they be younger, it will 
be a long while ere they will haveſſ 
garniſhed your walls ; and if theyſtt 
be elder, they will have ſhot theuſt} 
great roots. which one (hall endanJr; 
get the breaking or ſplitting in trans}, 
{planting them , to the exceeding(h, 
prejudice of the Tree , which. areſtþ 
wounds that arc a long time recove- 

ring, and it muſt have ſhot a goodf 
quan- 


e 


s 
re 
C- 


1- 


_— 
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quantity ofnew ſtrings, before it will 
any thing proſper. 

It 15 the opinion of very many, 
that one (ſhould plant a great , and 
full grown tree oncefor all, foraimuch 
as they are ſo long arriving to their 

perfection : but I am quite of ano- 
"In ſentiment; torT conceive, that 
a well choſen tree, and that 1s of 4 
thriving kind , of the ageT have ſpo- 
kcn,(hall make afairer ſboote than one 
that i is elder, and which can ſend out 
but very {mall twigs, though 11 grea- 


meer quantity. 


As to the ſhape and forme of the 
trees, be careful that they be clean 
from mole, not ſtubbed, fightly, and 
thriving 3 the body clean and large, 
that the F*cuchion , or cleft be well 
recovered at the ſtocke , and that the 
tree be plentitully furniſhed beneath, 
handſomely fpread,and agreeableat 
the wall. 

I would have you preſent your 
elfe at the taking up of your trees, 


2 that 


Tranſpor- 
ting and 
tranſplan- 
ting. 
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that they break off as few of the 


ſtring roots asis poſſible, nor ſplit os 


cut any of the greater roots. 
Chooſe a faire day,about St Mar 
tines, (for as ſoon'as ever you ſhall 
perceive the l/eafe to fall, you may 
ſecurely take up your trees) and then 
tranſport them as gently as may be 
either on the backs of »2ez or beaſts, 
and plant them again with all expe 
dition, leſt otherwiſe, they languiſh 
and the hairy-roots grow drie: but 
as you plant, remember to cut off the 
ſmall points of the roots, to quicken 
them, and take away that which maj 
be withered, 

But you mult not prune them till 


the ſeaſon, for the reaſons which] 
{hall hereafter preſcribe. 

From Peare-trees grafted upon 
the free-ſtock, you ſhould cut off the 
down-right ro0t,that ſo the other roots 
may fortifie, and extend themſelves 
all about to ſeek the beſt mould. 


All 


IT 


t 
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thi All ſorts of other trees may be 
wdrawn, tranſplanted , and cultivated 
in the ſame manner, without any dit- 
ar{ference or diſtinction, 
all Touching the prwwing of Trees 
ay the juſt ſeaſo for thoſe which are 
en} 01d planted, 1s in the decreaſe of the 
bel oor 1n FJammary , at which time 
2,4 Grafts tor the cleft,and crowne, are to 
x64 be gathered and provided : and for 
[ſuch as are newly planted, they muſt 
ut.not be disbranched till the ſap begins 
he) to riſe, that the wound may the {00- 
en} ner be cured; for if you cut them 
avs. in Winter, the wood will be dried 
by the froſt in place ofthe ſcar, and 
I make a ſtub of dead wood to the 
1 very bud, which ſhould elſe ſhoot 
neer to the cut, 
nj- 1 could ſcarcely reſolve with my 
| {elfhow to teach this art of pruning : 
#0 fince it would merit an expreſle Di- 
0 {courſe to inſtruct you perfectly : but 
having 1n my Preface refolv'd to con- 


ceal nothing from you as a Secret, 
C 4 I had 


2 Pcuning, 
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I had rather hazard the cenſure offpl 
captious perſons, than hide the ariſth 
from you, how you may attain theſſſuc 
molt excellent and faireſt Fruzt: infſeo 
deſcription whereof I ſhall neverJtth 
theleſſe be as ſuccin& and brief as 
can; teaching in a very tew lines (byſtwi 
way of Maximes) what would em-fſm 
ploy more than two ſheets,it  ſhouldſſfo 
give a contexture to my Perzoas, 
Therefore be 
You ſhall begin to prune, by cut-fſth 
ting off all the ſhoot of Auguſt whereſſſh 
ever. you encounter it, unleſle theſſſth 
place be naked, and that you ſulpetÞÞb1 
the next old branch will not ſufficeſſtt 
to cover it, without cutting it off, 
which would exceedingly ſpoil and fu 
deform your tree. n 
Thoſe young branches which pro- y 
ceed. from the old, and ſhoor luſtily, Ft 
muſt be ſtopped at the ſecond or 
third kzot; for they would attract Fe 
all the Sap, which ovght to nouriſh Uy 
_ thebranch:. and 1n caſe the 7ree be 
plentt- 
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ofplentifully garniſhed , you may cut 
Ithem off at their firſt peeping 3 and 
ke ſuch as you would ſpare, are to be 
infconducted where you would have 
rJthem continue. 

Sly Every Branch which ſprouts as 
»yEIwell before, as behinde the Tree, 
n-{muſt bz cut oft, becauſe they de- 
dforme it. 

sf All Eds that will be Fruit (hall 
be ſpared ; yet if there be any at 
t-Flthe top of a branch which you deſire 
reflſhbould fortifie and ſpread, cut off 
eflthat branch near a Sprig-buc 4 , rub- 
. bing off the Fruit-buds, which are on 
thenew ſhoot, 

Every branch which is to ſpread 
and fortifie , mult be prax'd, be it 
never ſo little : but on the ſtronger 
- Fyou may leave more buds, than on 
, the weak and feeble. 
rj Whatever branch is forceably ply- 
t fied togarniſhany void place,doth ne- 
1 


yer bear the fruit fair : but in caſe 1t 
be guided thither from 1ts primary 
{hoot- 
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ſhooting, it will do well enough. 

Every Bud which hath but a {ng 
leaf produces onely wood : that « 
fruit hath many , and the more , thih 
ſooner it will bear , and the greate 
its fruit, | 

The Fru:t-bud which grows « 
the body of the Tree produces faire 
fruit, than ſuch as break out of th 
collateral twigges, and tops of brar 
ches. 

You ſhall rub off all #wig-bua; 
which ſprout before or behinde you 
trees. 

If you deſire to have your tre 
ſoon furniſhed on both fides, hinde 
it from ſhooting in the middle. 

The more you prune a Tree, ty 
more 1t will ſhoot. - 

You ſhould prune but little woot 
from trees that are grafted on th 
free-ſtock,, and which do not yet pri 
duce ſrait-buds: but afterward 
ving paſled their effort , they wl 
bear but too plentitully. 


Mak 
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Make as few wounds in a tree as 
roſiibly you can, and rather exter- 


 OfFminate a deformed branch , -than 


Mhaggle 1t 1n ſeveral places, 

Cut your branches alwayes ſ/ant- 
ing, behind a Leaf-bud, to the end 
hey may the fooner heal their 


Fwounds without leaving any ſtubs, 


which you ſhall afterward cut offto 
the very quick , to avoid a' ſecond 
ſcar,and a great eye-ſore. 

When your Trees form into crowns 
For bunches on the tops of your 
branches that have been too much 
Fpruned , or that have caſt their fruit, 
Fcaving the knots ofthe (talks, they 
are to be diſcharged of it., to beautt- 
Yhe the Tree. | 
You ſhall alſo disburthen your 

F trees that are too fertil, commencing 
with the ſzzaller , by cutting the 

alks in the middle without unknot- 
ting them : the fewer the tree doth 
—_— , the fairer will be your 

It, 
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The beſt ſeaſon to b7nde,plaſh,naj 


and dreſs your trees 1s in the montiiſth 
February, for the greateſt froſts beſjal 
ing then paſt, one may cut off whaſpi 
-15 ſuperfluous without dithculty, andr 
beſides, the ſap not as yetriſen, the 
w1tl be no danger of breaking off ther 
buds, knotted -1nto fruit. th 
But the greateſt diftculty wm tht 
work , 1s to ſpread the trees hand» 
ſomely like a Fan when its diſplayÞo\ 
ed.that 1s, that as the ſticks or ribs 
a far, never thwart one another, ſaſfi 
nor {hould the branches of your treeþk 
And this is a «xlger error amonglifn 
the greateſt part of Gardizers,whichi 
proceeds from their iexorance, and 
that they will undertake, the order: 
ing of trees, which is a peculiar ſc 
ence, not to be attained amonz{t theſis 
Cabbage-planters. M: 
They do extreamly 11], when they! 
fagot, and bundle together a preatſſ*C 
any {mall twigs, in one tack, which|IPc 
I a fault altogether unſufferable; fc 
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ifindeed one ſhould never leave above 
the breadth ofa ſingle branch, about 
Jall the tree ; In fme, they are ſo ſtu- 
pid, that they paſs, and repals the 
Wbranches, and wind them about the 
poles, which (in Paliſade hedges) are 
Ferected for their ſupport; or elle they 
thruſt, and draw the tree behind, and 
{the poles before , which arco grofle 
miſtakes, that they may not be paſt 
Jover without due reproach. I ſhall 
punſel theſe men in charity, to put 
hemſelves into the ſervice of ſome 
Kilful Gardiner for a year or two, * 
Fibere they may learn to order Trees 
Ws they ought, and profit by his 1n- 
Wltructions. 
# And yet notwithſtanding all this,if 5eminary. 
$y0u ſpy a place about your tree which 
s very 2aked and unturnithed , you 
may in ſucha caſe, thwart ſome ſmall 
jſPranch to cover that eye-ſore” and 
aty'01d, but let this be rarely, and ſo diſ- 
:hIpoſed.as not ealily to be diſcovered. 
of It 1s requiſite that you give four 


diggings 
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Dreſſing. diggings or dreſſings to your trees effi 
very year, and you may employ thai 
ground by ſowirz it with the feeds ofÞfe 
ſuch herbs, as will be in ſeaſon, an 
ready to be ſpent at the renewing offot 
every dreffing, ſuch as are Lettuce 


DTurſlaine, Chervile,Cichorie, nay evenſ® 
young Cabbages to tranſplant; in fineſt 
whatever is not to abide long in aÞ* 
place; and there you may allo reF! 
plant Lettuce to pomre and head , Cijht 
chory to blanch it, Purſlain to pickle" 
and for ſeed, and thus your labour 
will redouble the profit; tor by thee 
means your Trees will ( belides the 

dreſſing, ſtirring, and opening of thao 
mould) be often watered by the Gar 
diner, whoſe care muſt be continualſſh 
about theſe young herbsand plants. Þ! 
The ſeaſon for the firſt, is beforeÞ1 
Winter, when you ſhould well dung 
ſuch as have need, and the diggingÞ* 
ought to be very deep: at expiratt- 

on of Winter give it a ſecond labour, 
mingling it with the foyl which you h 
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beſtowed upon itz the other 
ufybich follow , need only fuffice to 
ofSreſerve it from weeds ; but never 
tig it 1n rainy, or ſcorching weather; 
or the 0xe will make morter of the 
round , the other will chap and 
urch it : If you give it a ſtirring 
1eyhen the vine begins to ſoiten the 
1 $erjnyce-grape, and tinge the black 
luſters, you ſhall inde your Pears in 
he ſpace of a week toſwell, and im- 
|rove exceedingly. 

But you ſhall by no means ſow any 
FFceds which produce atty large roots, 
Wot ſo much for that they require a 
Fonger ſojourn in the ground to ar- 
ve to their full growthyas becauſe 
alſſhey will ſuck , emaciate, and dry 
, Fuch of the mould about them. For 
refiis reaſon likewile, let the greater 
gÞ4bbages,and leeks of the ſecond year, 
gÞc ſeduloully baniſhed. 

{-$ It will be neceſſary at every three Old trees, 
rÞrfour years period, tocheriſh, and 
mrarme your aged trees, and ſuch as 
Were 
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were old planted , and this 1s done 
by. uncovering the mould within 
little of the roots, and applying 0 
excellent dung thereon. The be 
ſeaſon for this work 1s, at the com 
mencement of W7zter , that ſo the 
dung may be half conſumed , betor: 
the heat and drought of Summer in 
vade it. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Seminary, and Nurſcry. 


F Seminary being the mothe 
and the: zzrſe tor the elevati 
on and railing of Trces, it will bt 
highly requiſite to give you pertet 
inſ{tructions.,after what manner 1t 1st{ 
be.governed « and therefore begi 
we with ſeeds. 

All forts of ſeeds affect a frell 
place cleanſed from buſhes, #rees,and 
roots.,ana would be ſheltred from the 


dart 
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larts of the Meridien Sun by ſome 
igh wall or other fence: and this: 
$a convenience which you may eaſi- 
y finde in ſome quarter of your Gar- 
en, Where the wall is towards the 
vuch : One year will amply furniſh 
ou with all forts of Plants , and in- 
leed with more than you can tell how 
ell to 1mploy. 


Having thereforc- provided ſtore geed, 
thernells and ſtones the year before, Kernels 


nd 2s you eat the fruits , and the 
piater well ſpent 3 ' you "(ball to- 
yards the end of Febrzturz, ſow your 
ernels, &c. 1n lines upon beds, ſow 
very ſpecies apart, and 1n like man- 
ter {et the ſtones in even files about 
mches afunder. I prefuppoſe, that 
he ground where you delign them, 
ath been well dreſſed and prepa- 
ed at the beginning of the Winter, 
nd that it ſhall receive a ({ccond e're 
ou begin to ſow. Your kerne//sand 
bones will ſpring up the firſt year , 
me ſtronger , ſome ,more feeble 
D than 
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than others, but that is nothing, they 
will all ſerve to tranſplant.  Not- 
withſtanding , if you did ſow them 
in a bed or a quarter behind your 
Pole-hedges, at the ſame ſouth-fide, 
that they may be viſited a little by 
the riſing and declining of the Sx, 
they would be better to be planted 
forth at #wo years growth than at one; 
but with 1uch as they. are omit not to 
ſtore your Seminary. 

Set your Peach ſtones at ſuch time 
as the fruit 1s in maturity, interring 
them with the Peach about them as 
they are gathered from the tree: but 
you mult not forget to marke th 
place with a little ſtick, leſt indref 
fing the {eed-plot,you break off their 
ſprouts. 

Seed-plot, Tobegin therefore your ſeminary, 
having made choyce of ſome 
place 1n your Garder, you ſhall dreſs 
labour and digit very well, and ther 
tread 1t very even all over to ſettle 
the Earth; afterwards you fhall 
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out ſmall trenches abqut a ſpade-bit 
deep, and two foot diſtant each 
from other, caſting the mould an one 
fide upon the margert of your fur- 
row : this done, ſet your plazts (ha- 
ving firlt a little topped them ) about 
halte a foot diſtant, and ſupporting 
them with your hand, cover thewr 
roots with the mould which you caſt 
out of the trench, and ſo tread them 
imtofix them, leſt, being looſe, they 
vert and ſpend themſelves. You muſt 
obſerve to plant every ſpecies by 


fl theraſelves, Pears with Pears, Apples 


with Apples, &*c. and be careful 


| that the weeds do not ſuffocate the 
4 plants, and therefore they mult be 


dreflcd and weeded upon all occa{i- 
ons. 


But you (hall not cut your plants cyning, 
th till the /ap begins to riſe , and then 


you may nip them withm half a 
foot of the ground : and where they 


F ſoot leave only oze, cutting the re- 
i mainder off the following winter, 
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ſtill rubbing the foremoſt Buds for 
foot ſpace, to ſecure the bark from 
knots, which would be a great im- 
pediment , when you 'are to Graft 
upon them. 

If in the fame year that you plan- 
ted you find any of them ſtrong e 
-nough to Tnoculate,& that they have 
plenty of ſap, graft on them with- 
out farther difhculty. My opinion i 
thata man cannot 1zoculate either on 
wild or free-ſtock too young; provided 
they be large enough to receive the 
Scutcheon; and my reaſon is, that the 

ſtock , and the Scutcheon,taking ther 
growth proportionably, the inciſion 
of the ſtock will the ſooner be heal- 
ed, and they will ſhoot with a great 
deal more vigour, than thoſe which 
you ſhall by4 upon ſtronger - ſets, 
which are 2 or 2 years recovering the 
place from whence you took the 
dead part, and of which at the other 
{fideo the Scytcheon. the bark of the 
wild ſtock, does frequently dy three 
| ot 
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or four inches below the Scutcheor , 
ſo that 1t will require three or four 
years, to heal the defect: Adde to 
this, that the Bark of an old ſtock, 
will not unite ſo well with that of the 
Scutcheon ; butisapt to makea great 
wreath , ſubje& to peel and un- 
glue; a thing which never arrives 
when the Rinds are both of them 
young and tender. 

Some obſerve yet, that tall Stocks 
are to be grafted together , athrming 
that they grow equally: but chooſing 
my Plant at half a foot, it were1m- 
poſhible that all ſhould proſper, and 
be taken up together ſeparated, but 


| with diffticulty.,and without violating 


the Roots: and therefore it 1s better 
doubtleſs to graff young, far the cau- 
ſesalready ſpecified , ſince the {tron- 
ger muſt needs maſter the: weaker : 
and thoſe likewiſe which are moſt 
vigorous Will {urmount-the other 3 
and a ſmall compaſle will furaiſh 
you with a ſufficient quantity of 

D 3 'g00d 
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good trees, provided you ſuffer then 
not to grow there too long. 

You ſhall hkewife provide yougP 
Semimary of Dnince-ſtocks like to the 
other, & order them in the ſame man 
ner. | 

There are three forts of Pwinces 
That which is poirted before 3 The) 
Pear or Female Quince, which hath 
the fruit like a Callebafſe 3 Thef * 
great Portuzal Quince.pomted at bot} C 
extreams. The firſt is the leaſt, the 
ordinary 1s next , that of Porte 
much more excellent,and abounding 
In Sap. 

The right 9izces (which 1s thit 
which I name the wilde-ſtock ) ate 
ſnch as have their fratt reſembhnga 
Gourd or Callebaſſe, and not fuch s 
be grear behind and pointed before. 

For the Peaches which proceed 
from the ſtozes that youſet, Tadvike ' 
you to prepare a quarteriin your gar- 
den-apart, for the reaſons atready} 
alledged : becauſe that if you range} 

them 
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«them 1n hedges or walls, ſome of the 


WW 


branches .periſhing every year , will 
prove a very great eye-ſore : And 


Itherefore my counſel is, that in one 


of the quarters moſt diſtant from 
your houſe (toward the north, where 
they will not impeach the proſpe# of 


F$your garden ) you Plant the Peach- 


trees Which you ſhall take out of your 
Seminary; placing them ix foot trom 
one another equzdiſtant on every ſite, 
in the qyincanx , and thus they will 
produce you a world of fruic, by rea- 
lon of their multitude. 


You muſt be careful to give them pe. ng. 
four dreſſings or diggings, prune off 


the dead wood, and to cut off at the 
ſecond or third joynt the young 
ſhoots, which growing too exuberant 
will draw all the ſap of the tree to 
themſelves, and ſtarve theold bran- 
ches, which-1n Gefect of nouriſhment 
will ſhortly periſh; for obſerve thisas 
a Maxime, that the ſap does alwayes 
alcend to the moſt tender ſhoots. 
D 4 You 
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You muſt alfo intermix ſome Abrifſþe 
cots 1n the ſame place, which aretqſhe: 
be governed after the ſame mannaſſuy 
of the Peaches. 

You ſhall Plant your _—_ I 
ſome large bed or quarter ot youſpl: 
garden, which lyes moſtremote fron 
your dwelling, leſt when it, ſhall apſjin 
pearlike a grove or Copſe -wood, it 
hinders your proſpect. 

The Plots ' deſigned , and the 
ground exquilitely picked and voy- 
ded of all manner of weeds and 
roots , 'you ſhall marke out with aſſo 
line , and make holes every way ſth 
2 foot large and 2 deep, diſtant 4 footk 
aſunder, and the ranges allo as wideſſe: 
from eachother. Then taking yourſy 
grafted trees out of the Seminary, yauſb 
ſhall zra»ſplant them into this Nur-fſv 


ſery. Nor is it material though they 


ſhoot be but of the frj# year, they 
will ſerve welt enough to replazt; fp 
and in that you ſhall punctually ob- ſr 
ſerve the. rules which I have pr _ 
e 
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rgbed in- planting of Eſphaliers and 
teJbedges, which is, to mingle ſome fine 
dung of the old bed with good mould, 
and making a little marke at the 
enter of the holes, there you ſhall 
place your trees, extending the roots 
on every fide, and alwaycs draw- 

ing them downwards: - then fill the 
hole up to the very Graft, and tread 
the mould about jt to cſtabliſh the 
Wiree. 

Note, that the graft be almolt le- 
rel with the ground for the greater 
ornament ofthe Tree, ſince 1t would 
be a very great CyC- ſore , toſee the 
knot or {ivelling where it was graft- 
ed, and eſpecially , 1a lome whole 
aft | is bigger than the ſtock which 
beares 1t.,, and ſo it makes an 1ll-fa- 
voured wreath at the claling, which1s 
very ugly and diſagreeable. 

However you ſhall remember to 
plant ſomewhat higher when 1t has 
not bin long ſince the ground was 


- Firenched, for as much as the dung un- 
der- 


It 
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will makethe tree toſink. 
As for trees in Hedges, and counte 


hedges expoſed tothe South,one ma 


ſet them foup fingers Tower than tl 


derneath, when it beginsto conſumg 


| 


Il 


Sole , the better to refreſh themg,; 


and without any peril ofſtriking 


fmall roots. by reaſon of the drouth 
yet' m caſe there ſhould ſpro 
any, the Gardiner ſearching withhi 


{4 
' 


Spade, may cut them aivay, and gin 
the knot a little air , to ſtop thy: 


growth tor the future. 
You ſhall likewiſe remember, th: 


{i during the extream Heats y« 


wall benefit your Trees) you p 
ſome mungy Fears , or halt rotte 


Dung about all their feet ; yet ſoa; 
1t do not touch the Stem : and 


thus you may ſpred it for a yar 


compaſs, and about four fingt 


thick 3 This will both ſhade thi 


tO 
I 


M: 


Roots, and exccedingly refreſh thifh. 


AMornld about them , preſerving ti 


Earth from gaping in extremity « 


Weathe 
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WWeather, by which oftentimes the 
ree languiſhes, and the ſmall roots 
FSecome dry : but if you a little ſtir 
whe ground before you apply this 
Wung , you will render a double ad- 
Mrantage to your trees; for theearth 
mill by this means maintain it felt 
th bpple, and put forth no weeds 
olfthrough the dung. | 
109 Ft will be requiſite to have a Nur- 
Wks for three main conſiderations. 
udThe firſt 1s,that you may always have 
proviſion of trees, fit to ſupply the 
laces of fuch as accidentally dye, 
ogor langm{hing do not thrive. The ſc- 
Pod 15, to dil-mcumber your Semingae 
ay which will otherwiſe be toofull & 
thick of young trees. And thrdly,that 
"you may ſpare ſome for the Market, 
Jto recompence the expence of your 
"Firſt Plantation 3 and befides, they 
nay yield you ſome fruit where they 
and, which will extreamly. pleafe 
you; adde to this, that a tree which 
Jas been frequently tranſplanted, be- 
- Comes 
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comes a great deal more gemery 
and kind, than if1t had bin 1mmedfy 
ately drawn from the ſeminary onhih 
and planted in his ſtation to cont 
nuc., "nt 
It 1s alſo convenient to have 
Nurſerytor thoſe trees which are gra 
Such as - IE ÞpOn the * free-ſtock, ( as Pea 
are pro» Appies,and others) which you deſign$f 
duced of for trees of fix foot ſtem; they aretief 
Kernels. ' þo govern'dasthe former, only, | 
. fore you plant them, youare toa 
off the top, or maſter root, and asthihy: 
tree grows, to prune thoſe branchaihj 
Disbran- near the trunk ,, which ſuck too mu 
ching. ofthe moyſture, or fork, and deformfy 
the tree 3 but ſpare the ſmaller ones 
that the ſtem may fortifie, by ſtopping 
the ſap in 1ts courſe. There are ve 
many who extreamly miſtake thenyhs 
{c]Ives in this particular, taking offallſſi 
the branches upon the body of the 
tree to the place where they wouldſhy 
haveithead, and ſoare conftrainedflan 
 toſeta prop or a ſtake to redreſs andff 
ſecure”; 
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Wcure it from the violence of impe- 
Sous winds, which bends and wreſts 
uſhe tru7h, by reaſon of its weighty 
Wead which renders its top heavy , 
Kind hinders the body of the tree of its 

© Srowth, becauſe the ſap ſpeedily pa(- 
no upwards to the new ſhoots makes 

jo halt by the way , as it would do 
ffome of the young branches were 


"There i is a ſeaſon when to 2ip the Nipping: 
ad and ſtop the tree whilſt the ſap 
up: and the buds which may in 


Whis caſe be taken away , -are ſuch as 
moſt deforme the tree; but you mult 
er ſpare thoſe which will be fruit. 
'And to diſtinguiſh them one from 
he other , ſuch as have but one leaf 
ppendant proauce wood only,where- 
thoſe which are fruitfull, are plen- 
ultifully furniſhed with leaves. 
You may alſo prime oft thoſe young pruning: * 
boots which are too exuberant , 
and that may draw too much ſap 
from the trees; to the prejudice oft 
vo reſt 
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reſt of the branches; where the 
fore you obſerve this, you ſhall ſtoffi 
them at the thjrdor fourth knot, anfly 
after it hath put forth its $4p. ſt 
They uſe alſo to Pruze in Awuculifbe 
ſpring , as well to impeach its uy 
handſome ſpreading, as that it maſa 
ripen before Winter , and not ſtaryMc 
the branches. below , which muſk 
neceſſity be cut off in Febrrary. Ia 
It you delire to make a plantatinifdr 
of great trees in an Orchard by thenfhe 
ſelves, you mult of neceſlity Grafffla 
. them upon Free-ſtecks, and not upaii 
. the Pu7nce, that 1s toſay, Pears, and 
— if the Apples upon the Apples of Pare 
duced of diſez for otherwiſe they will neve 
kernels, hecome of any ſtature , but will be 
on which E 
they graft 10W and fhrubbie. | 
the Uwarf., You may Plant your Applec-rree 
Didance, 30 foot diſtant,and your Pears, Phum- 
Korme, trees, and other fruits 24 : and be 
careful that you plant them in the 


quincunx,that 1s,1n lines which mutu- 


ally cut at right angles. 
ne 7 | 


Ie 
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In ſuch a plot of ground you may 
Gfely ſow ſome ſeeds , and pulſe, 


| Fatich will occaſion you to open and 


ſtir the ground 3 for I adviſe you a- 


«Mbove all things , not to permit any 
111d herbs or weeds in your Orchard; 


rather reſtrain your ſelf to a ſmaller 


ryicircnit of ground , which you may 


mage well , than to undertake a 


| larger, and negle& it for want of 
[ _— Great Orchards arc admi- 


red, but the ſmaller better cultivated; 


and you ſhall receive more orofit 


from a ſmall ſpot well husbanded,than 


hom a large plantation which is neg- 


lledted, 


Ve 


Grafcing. 
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SECTION V: 


Concerning grafts, and the beſt di- 
red ions how to chuſe them. 


"Here is a great deale of diff 
culty in the well chooſing & 
Grafts: for upon that does depend 
their early bearing, there being ſome 
which produce no -fruit in ten 0 
twelve years. 

The beſt Grafts are thoſe which 
grow upon the\trongeſt and maſter 
branch of a tree, which 1s wont tobs 
a good bearer, and {uch a one as doe 
promiſea plentitull burden that year, 
and 1s thick of buds; for hence it i 
that your young grafted trees have 


fruit from the ſecond or tþird year, 
- and ſometimes from the very firſt, 


Whereas on the contrary, 1f you 
take a graft from a young tree which 
hasnot as yet borne fruit, that which 
you ſhall propagate from ſuch a " 
w 


Vn 
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ill not. bear along time after. 
Theeraffe or bud forthe Scutche- xaocuta. 
n, ought to. be gathered in the ting. 
noneth of Axguſt , at the decreaſe, 
nd immediately grafted : or for a 
nore certain rule , without ſuch no- 
ce of the 2oorr, obſerve when your 
pild-ſtock.,, and Free are 1n the Prime 
ff their ſap : for the Eſcutcheon is 
wajes fit enough,but the wild-ſtock, 
loes frequently fail of being diſpo- 
ed to receive 1t;for want of ſap : as it 
ommonly happens in an extreame 
Ire S#77mer, Where they ſhoot not at 
],or very little in the Auguſt ſpring: 
\nd therefore 1f you have many trees 
ograft, loſe no time, and be ſure to 
begin carty. 
You ſhall know whether your 5a(on. 
rild-ſtock be in the vigour of his Sap 
dy two indications. The oze1s, by 
making inciſion, and lancing the bark 
ith a Pen-knife, and lifting it up; 
It quit the wood, there 1s Sap ſuf- 
cient 3 but ifit will not move rea- 
E dily 
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dily , you muſt attend, till it aſcendij, 
for it will elfe be but labour in vain 
and prejudice your Tree. The other; 
ts, When at the extremities of the 
branches of the wild flock, you ſeefn 
the leaves of the ew Sap appeal; 
white and pallid, it is a Sy-eptom thatf,, 
the tree is in caſe, and fit tograft. I, 
A Graft for the Scutcheon ſhall bell, 
choſen from a Shoot or $yer: of thatfly, 
year, mature , and very fair ; farſy, 
there are many which are thin andfl{ 
meagre at the points, and upon ſuchſq 
ou ſhall hardly finde one or two 
buds that are good: gather it neea{y 
to the Shoot of the precedent year {4 
cutting the upmolſt point, in caſe you 
may not take off the Scutcheons, and}; 
cut away alſo all the leavestoa Moye-fg 
ty of the ſtalk, pt 
And the reaſon why I oblige you 
to cut off the top of the Graft, and{q 
Ks leaves ſo far, is, becauſe if youſt 
ſpare them, they will wither, and folly 
drie all the graft , that it will T by 
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Ge poſſible to ſeparate the Eſcutcheon 
blkom the wood, and beſides all the 
TIleaves are worth nothing, 
If you defer your grafting till the _ 
Inorrow , or ſome dayes after th 
"Ic gathered , you ſhall dip their 
ends in ſome vellel , the waternot a- 
bove two inches deep , till ſuch time 
XJ you intend to graf# them ; but if 
aiyou will graft them on the ſame day, 
Of rou need onely keep them freſh in 
nd me Cabbage leaves, or moylſt linnen 
cIdour. "ger hs 
'ol8 Grafts for the Cleft are to a- 
cl Ry in the OY the Moor i "Y 
Wi Jeruary, to the increaſe of it in Fe- 
WIrvry, and ſo continuing from Moor 
to Moor , till you percerve that the 
&-$5:p being too (trong inthe Stock, ſe- 
parates the Rinde from the wood. 
uy Tochhſea Graft well forthe Cleft, 
tay opinion is, that it ſhould have of 


Withe wood of the * two ſaps of the pre- which ci. 
0 cedent year, whereof the oldeſt will ley in 


XY beſt 2crommodate with the Cleft, and 
dc | E 2 the 
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the'other will ſhoot and but beſt; 
though I do not utterly reprove the 
graffing of the wood , though but 0 
oneyear; but the tree will not bear 
fruit {o ſoon. 

You ſhall gather your Graffs at 
the top of the faireſt branches , as] 
| have formerly faid , and you ſhall 
leave three fingers length of the fir 
Sap, or old wood, that you may cut 
your grafic with the greater caſe. 

To' conſerve them till you graffe, it 
1s ſufficient to cover them by bundle: 
half wayes in the earth ,- their kind; 
diſtinguiſhed, leaſt if you ſhould min- 
gle them, and ſhould graffe of two 
ſorts upon the ſame tree, you be con- 
ſtrained to cut one of them off; ſince 
two ſeveral kinds of fruit do never 
agree-well upon the ſame Stem, the 
one hindring the other from arriving 
tO its pertection, by robbing it of the 
Sap. , 


SE.CT, 
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SECT. VI. 


The manner how to graft. 


T Have never obſerved above four 

ſeveral neceſlary manners of graf- 
ting, and from which you may hope 
for an aſlured ſuccefſle , the reſt being 
more cxrious than profitable ,ſe eing 
that by theſe forr a man may eraffe 
all ſorts of Trees and Shrubs what- 
ſoever. Of theſe 

The Eſcutcheon holds the prehemi- 
nency 3 for as much as it 1s applica- 
bleupon all ſorts of trees, the moſt 
ealte to do, and the ſooneſt that bears 
fruit. 

The Cleft or Stock followes, and 
that as practicable upon- the greater 
trees, and alſo upon the ſwraller,even 
tothole of one inch diameter. 

The Crows 1s not much 1n ule, ſave 
upon trecs of the largelt {1ze. 

The Approach is not ordinarily 

£2 practt- 


Tnoculz- 
ting, 
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praiſed, except it be upon Orarge| an 
Limmontrees, and other rare Flantz bl 


ſuchas we conſerve in Caſes, and are 
therefore joyned with the more fa. 
wy. - 

To begin therefore with the E- 
ſcutcheon. Your Stock being (tripped 
of all its ſmall twigs the height of 
halfe a foot, or a little more , from 
the ſeaſon that they uſe to cut trees, 
or elſe deferred till Grafting time, 
you ſhall chooſe out the faireſt part 
of the Bark of your Stock, and if it 
be poſhble upon the quarter which 
is expoſed to the moſt impetuous 
windes; becauſe they come ſome- 
times ſo furiouſly, that they looſen 
the Shield, being yet tender , and 
charged with branches and leaves; 
which accident does not happen (0 
frequently, when they are thus pla- 
ced, as when they are grafted on the 
other f{1de, though you ſhould ſet 
ſupporters touphold them. 

Cut your Eſcutcheon long enough, 
an 
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2 an inch or thereabout , and reaſona- 
21; {bly large , that it may derive ſuffci- 
arefent nouriſhment 3 be fure to take 


Fit off dextroxſly, and look within it, 


whether the ſproxt of the Bud hold 
to It 3 for if that ſtay behinde with 
the wood from whence you took it, 
it is worth nothing: You ſhall hold 
this in your Mouth by the end ofthe 
ſtalk of the leaf, which I ordered 
you to reſerve expreſsly when you 
gather your grafts ; then make in- 
clion upon your ſtock, and gently 
looſen the bark with the pointed 
handle of your Knife , without rub- 
bing it againſt the wood, for fear of 
ſcraping the Sap which. is under- 
neath; this done, place your Scutche- 
on between the wood and the bark, 
thruſting it down till the head of 
the Shield joyn with the inciſion at 
the top of your Stock, and that it be 
evenand flat upon the wood, which 
being performed, you ſhall binde it 
about with Hemp, beginning totie 1t 

E 4 very 


Seaſon; 
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very cloſe above, neer the Bud, then * 


turning it below, leave the Eye butſ/ 
a very ſmall compaſs, and thus youſth 
ſhall finiſh your binding with aJſf 


knot. 

Be careful when you graft , that 
it be neither during the exceſfiye 
heat ofthe Sun, nor in a rainy ſcafon, 
tor the Scrutcheon will not endure to 
be wet, and it will be in great dan- 
ger of not taking, if it rain the firſt 
four or five dayes immediately after 
your 7oculatinge. 

There are ſome who take off part 
of the wood with the Shield , which 
they-do with one cut of the knife , 
which manner of izoculating I do 
not diſapprove: I have ſucceeded 
well 1n 1t my ſelf, and beſides in fo 


doing, there is no danger of im-, 


peaching the Bud of your Scutcheon, 


thats, of leaving the Eye of the Bud. 
- behind you. Thoſe which have ma- 


ny trees to inoculate, uſe this way, 


becaule it is more prompt & expediate. 
Three 
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ienf Three weeks after you have 7c- 
buth;v/ated (or thereabout) you may cut 
'oufſthe knot of the Ligature, that the 
Jap may enjoy the freer 7»terconrſe. 
Winter paſt, and the Bud beginning 
at}to open, cut your Sock three or four 
vefingers above the Scutcheor, and cut 
1, Flikewiſe the bindirg behind it , and 
to lthe Rinde 1t (elf to the very wood; 
t- Jthis muſt be done at one gaſh of the 
ſt Jkrife, from the bottom to the top. 
Tf Howbeit, you ſhall not take off 
the Tow from about the Scatcheor , 
t but let it fall of it ſelf; for there 1s 
1 danger in quitting it, leſt you preſs 
; the Bud, which 1s then extreamly 
) tender: You ſhall not cut off the 
{ $8tub which remains beneath the 
Scutcheon, till you prune the Tree, 
I which muſt be in February the year. 
tollowing. 
" After your Scutcheon has put forth 
its firſt Sap, you may prune 1tat top, 
that it may ſhoot out branches about 
the Eyes below, otherwiſe , 1t will 
mount 
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mount without forking, and ſo yours 
Dwarf will have no grace or beautyJth 

The juſt ſeaſoz to ſtop them is ujy 
the decreaſe of the Moor: , when thefſno 
Sap of Auguſt ſhoots out 3 you mayſjno 
then alſo , if you pleaſe , cut theſſs 
wood of your Stock, which you let) 
above the Scutcheon , and cover theſJly 
wound with good earth thinly mixed} 
with Hay, and making it a littlefa 
hood, or more curiouſly , with a plai-fili 
ſter of wax , mixed with a compo-Jly 
ſition which I ſhall deſcribe here-fgt 
after. 

If you will attend the iſſue of the 
Winter tollowing to cut the heel of 
your tree , you need not be obliged 
to wrap it up , and fecure it thus, 
becauſe the aſcending fap will im- 
mediately. cure it. 

I have obſerved, that a Scutcheon 
ſet on a wild or free-ſtock, of about 
an inch Diameter, or more, does not || 
proſper and ſhoot ſo well , as upon || 
one that is younger; and beſides, it I 

is 
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ourſis more ſubject to 'unglue. Some 
Utythere be that znoculate | ov the ve- 
$ aſlry firſt riſe of the Sap, but they do 
thelnot much advance; for the Scutcheor 
uyJnot ſhooting till A»gsſt, the ſpront 
theſis nothing ſor fair as that of the cloſe 
> or ſhot Bud, (ince it is frequent- 
heflly found that the wood of the new 
edfiboot , never ripens, and the Winter 
de Sapproaching kills it; and therefore 
Jl counſell you not to 70culate fo car- 
«fly, unleſs the neceſſitie be very ur- 


6 gent 


I the Cleft or Stock,, all ſorts of In the 


e trees from one inch bigneſs to the l*ft- 


f —_ that are, may be grafted : 
d Jſhe moſt proper Seaſon for it, 1s 
, from the beginning of the new Mooz: 
- Ja February, till the Sap (becoming 
too Iuſty in the tree ) ſeparates the 
wood from the bark; for then you 
hall leave off grafting. 

When you graft in the Cleft , if 
tbe to make Dwarfs, you mult firſt 
aw your Sock four inches, or there 
abouts, 
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about, above ground, and then with| 
your Fruning-knife pare off the ſurf 


face ofthe wood, where the ſaw has 
paſſed , about the thickneſle of x 
Six-pence , becauſe the Track, of the 
Saw leaving it rugged, will hinde 
the. Sap from healing the grated 
wood ; nor can the graffe joyn toits 
trunk, unleſle the rind be refreſhed, 
and cut to the quick, with the knife, 
When this 1s done , you ſhall cleave 
the Stock, where the Bark appean 
molt even, and leaſt knotty z and 
obſerve , that you never place your 
Enife exaftly in the middle of the 
tree , where the Pith and Heart of 
the wood 1s, buta little towards the 
fide. Then cut and fit your Graff, 
ſharpning all the old wood, as far 
as the new in faſhion of a wedg, & 
gual on both ſides ,. yet leaving the 
two rindes faſt to the wood, 1n the 
. narroweſt parts ; for 1f once they 
be ſeparated, your Graffe 1s good for 
rothing: Then top your Graffe three 
(011 


[ 
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fm [2 four inches, more, or leſs, accor- 
| ding as It will bear it ; for as much 
> 2s upon a ſmall ftock, one would not 
leave them ſo long as upon a great 
te tree. Thus prepared, you ſhall open 

the Stock with a ſmall wedee madeof 
4 "I me tough wood, ſuch as Box, Fbo- 

; $#y, or the like, ſtriking it in gently, 
a and then lodge your graffe at the 
fr edge of your Stock, ſinking it down 

3 faras the new wood, and place it 
{, that the parts through which the 
Sap has intercourſe (which is mutual 
twixt the wood and the bark) do 
i exactly correſpond. 

"1 Having thus lodged your Graffe, 
jou may place a ſecond on the other 
end of the Cleft, alway remembring 
'F to put two Grafſs into every Cleft., 
provided that you can ſo place them 
that they be not contignonsz for by 
this means they will ſooner recover 
their ſtock, than if there were but 
/ F one, becauſe the Sap aſcends equally 


on both (des, and preſerves the back 
fide 


t; 
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fide of the ride from withering , wth 
we have already faid : After thiz|t 
you ſhall cover what remains of the/# 
Cleft, *ewixt the two Grafts, with 1 ba 
little of the thinneſt and moſt tendaJ# 


Bark, .joyning it accurately to keep 


by. 


the water from entering in: then w 
you ſhall make the Hood with fineÞ% 


earth and Hay ; ſome cover the hood 
with woſſes, and with two ſhort 
Willow rinds laid 'thwart one ano- 
ther, bind them on with an 0zyer to 
the foot of the Stock , to maintain 
them the more freſh, and preſerve 
them from the water. 

When you graft upon great Trees, 
you ſhall chooſe the ſmootheſt, and 
moſt even branches to place yout 
Grafts upon 3 if they be very big 
you may lodge four upon it, making 
the Cleft in forme of a Croſs, yet 
without touching the P7th of the 
tree, the remanent branches which 
you do not graft , muſt be awed off 
within halfe an inch of the Stemr, and 
then 


= 
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aIthen paring away the weod which 
iIthe ſaw may have grated, you ſhall 
1e[/pathe it about with Loam, till the 
a bark have healed the wonnd , to 
@{guard it from the ſcorching of the 
Swmer, and the froſt of the Winter, 
1 {which would exceedingly prejudice 
16h, by penetrating to the very heart 
ofthe tree. It will be good to appl 
rt ome ſtazes to the branches whic 
x fare grafted, toſtrengthen the young 
o boots, and ſecure them from the 
n ($#indes, till the ſecond year be paſt , 
e Jind that they are well eſtabliſhed 3 
ad if you finde any that growesdiſ- 
orderly, you ſhall cut it off, as alſoif 
come too thick, and choke one 
amother,by this means giving free Air 
the tree. 
Upon your ſmall wilde ſtocks which 
mill ſupport but a ſingle graft, you 
hall cut the hinder part where you 
night place a ſecond, to the very 
teart of the ſtock, ſarting it in, 
ike that part of a Pipe which is ap- 
plied 
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plyed to the nether Lip, this wil 
greatly. contribute to its recovery, 
And | | 

When you graffe. {mall ſtocks, 
which have not ftrength enough to 
faſten their graffs , you ſhall afſfiſ 
them, by binding them' about with 
ſome tender twig of an Ozler. 

Now, albeit I did oblige you to 
chooſe a graffe with the old wood, 
yet I would not have you to caſt a- 
way that which 1s but of oze Sap, 
nor the cxttings of thoſe, where you 
took the graffs of the two Saps, be- 
cauſe they are excellext., howeve 
they produce their fruit ſomething 
later then the other,nor do they beat 
ſo great a burthen; and. therefore, 
unleſs it be in caſe of neceſſity, | 
would only uſe thoſe which are of 
two laps, 

Graffing inthe Crown or 'twixt the 
woodand the bark, 1snever practiſed, 
fave upon old trees, whoſe rind be- 
ing very tough, can indure the week 
with: 


— 
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without ſplitting, and which will not 
ſuffer the cleaving (by reaſon of the 
thicknefle of the bark) | but with 
much difficultie, and beſides, it is a 
great hazard if it takes. 

To graffe in the Crow», having 
awed your tree at the place where 
you would graffe it, and pared away 
the raggedneſſe which the ſaw hath 
left to the quick, eſpecially about the 
Bark, you ſhall cut,and ſharpen your 
vef but-on oze fide , then ſtrike in 


2 {mall 7roz wedge 'twixt the wood 


and the rinde, and fo taking out the 
wedge , ſet in your graffe, rinde to 
rnde, and wood to wood, to the 
full depth that it 1s ſharpned. 

Thus you may place as many as 
you pleaſe about the Trunk, provi- 
ded that their number do not fplit 
off; and cleave the Bark: 

:Tograffe by Approchit is very ea- 
{y = For you have only to take two 
young branches, one of the free, and 
graffed , and the other of the wilde 


F ſtock, 


&Approch. 
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ftock,, without ſeparating them from 
their Stems, and then paring away 
about four fingers breadth of bark, 
and wood, till you approach neer to 
the pith, and ſo marry them together 
as dextrouſly as *tis poſhble , tying 
them about with raw Hemp, from þ 
one end ofthe Cxt tothe other, and 
ſo let them remain for two Saps ; 
then after a woreth or ſix weeks are 
expired, if you perceive the wood Þ 
to ſwell, and that the Ligature 1n- 
commode them, you ſhall cut it upon 
the wildeſtock,with one gaſh of your 
Knife, as we taught you before on 
the Scutcheon. 
At the beginning of inter, you 
may cut, and ſever the natural tree | 
from its/tock , and cut away the head 
of the ſtock, within two inches of its flme 
graffe , and thus theſe two twigs fac 
concorporating , 1t will receive the oi 
nouriſhment of the wilde ftock.' Rev 
member to cover the wounds of them ſite 
both , with the Fax , which I ſhall ike 
here- Þ 
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hereafter inftruct you: how to make. 


' You thall not caft thoſe twigs in- 
to the fire which you-cut off from 
the 2xiace, which you graffed inthe 
Cleft ;/ for you may, reſerve the cout+ 


times, which will ftreke root the firſt 
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ear, and mult be ſet in your Narſe- 
y to be grafted when they are rea- 


': fy, and what you prune off from 


he Qzeince trees during Winter, will 

be very good for this purpoſe. _ 
The Prunings of the Poxmme de 

aradis., which they call the $cioz, 


mll alſo take in Layers. 
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All ſorts of Czttings areto be plants cuttings, 
dina ſmall Trezch, ſuch as we de- Lycnr, , 


ribed in the Narſery, which may be 
bout the breadth and depth of a 
hade-bit : but firſt ſtrip off the leaves, 
ad cut them //arting at the great 
ads, in form of a Does foot, and ſo 
ou ſhall lay them at the bottom of 
oarTrezxch very thick, one by ano- 
her, becauſe there will many of 
tem die; and let their (malt ends 
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appear aboveground , and fo cover 
them, and fill the Trexch, preſhingit 
well downupon the Cuttizg, that the 
Air do not enter 3 and when youſ 
dreſſe them, cleanſe them only with 

a haw , that the weeds do not choke 
them, and it will ſuffice. 

Then cut off; the tops of your 
Layers all of an evennefle , within 
three fingers of the ground , and 
that eſpecially when you perceive 
the Sep to berifing , which you ſhall 
finde by the verdure of their Buds, 
which never ſhoot when the Sciarf | 
begins to take root. | 

You may not cut, or ſtop the frjj 
years Shoots, fearing leaſt they put, 
forth their Buds beneath at Auguſt} ; 
wnich will hardly come to waturilyf , 
it were better ſtay till February, and 
then leave them as the tree will belly; 
ſupport it, and in ſuch places as -youſ| | 
deftre they, ſhould ſhoot , rubbing]; 
off ſuch as peep before, -behinds ſ, 
and in other unprofitable place. 
- $1 
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This, oppoſes the opinion of many, 
but experience makes me perſiſt in 
he my own. 


l.— o_ 
ke SECTION VIL 


Of Trees and Shrubs in particular » 
how they are to be governed , and 
their Maladies cured, 


al Thought it requiſite to make A Trees. 
| Chapter apart , to comprehend 
n particular, all that we have ſpo- 
ken in general , in the ſeveral pre- 
cedent Seftions , and that for the a- 
"j voyding of coxfuſro,and to the end, 
/f that in' caſe there were any thing 
ks which might ſeem difficult to you 
wo” (though I have much endeavoured 
to render my ſelf inte/igible in the 
limpleſt terms, and the moſt v»lgar, 
Fi that our Language Will bear , that I 
'J might 'be underſtood of all , and 
profit them by it ) I might more 
| F 
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pexſpicuouſly explain it, in partiof® 
farizing all forts of fruaies, which welſ® 
in France do uſually furniſhour Gat.J* 


dens withall. 


I will therefore ſet Pears 1n the th 
firſt place, as thoſe which of all 6- « 


thers bear the moſt variety of fruit, 


and are the priucipal oraament off® 


the walls, Contr” Eſpaliers anct -Buſber 


of a Garden , from whence we may 
gather fruit in their perfection du- 
ring ſx monetlisof the' year at :Teaft, 
and for that it. 1s a fruit which one 
may in great part keep till the new 
ones ſupply us again, and that: with- 
out fhriveling, 'or -any unpeachment 
of their taſt , ,a thing which we 
find: not in any other fruit beſides, 
All ſorts. of -Pear-trees may be 
grafted after any of the four prece- 
dent manners, but they ſucceed in- 
comparably upen the 2nince, and 
in the Scxicheon produce their fruit 
much earlier, and that fairer, ruddy, 
and of greater ſize, than when they 


arc 
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afar graffed upon the Free-ſtock, ex- 
weIcepting only the Portail, which of- 
az.yten miſſes taking upon the @xince, 


and will therefore hit- better upon 


hefſthe Free-ſtock : The Summer bor 
0. fChreſtien, and the Valle, are very fit 


| of 


for it , and if they have been for- 


of nerly graffed upon the @xirnce, it is 


2 fihe better, for it will render the 


i 


fruita great deal more beautiful, and 
fair. 
And in caſe that any graffed eti- 
ther in Scutcheon, or the Cleft upon 
the ©xince , fortune not to take, and 
that you concetive it to be dead, let 
mg it will produce wood 

cient, which you may clear of 
all the ſmall branches , and at the 
near Expiration of the winter fol- 
owing, you ſhall earth it up at the 
ed in form of a great Mole-hill, 
laving out the extreams of the 


. branches, without cutting them off, 
 Jand they will not fail to ſtrike root 


the ſame year , provided that you 
F 4 re- 
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remember to water them ſometimgan 
during the great heats, and that youth 
do not faffer the rain to demoliſhJth 
the earth about them, which muſtÞ be 
be continually maintained in its firſt tc 
height 3 and if in the- ſame year, ſe 
you find any of thoſe © branches 
ſtrong enough , izocnlate thera with- 
out any more ado, unlefle you. will 
chooſe rather to ſtay till the next 
year, and graffe them all together; 
every one of theſe will be as ſo ma- 
ny trees to your hand, which you 
may plant in your Vzrſery , the year 
after they have made their firſt 
ſhoot , accurately ſeparating them 
from the Mother-ſtock,, and cutting 
the ends of their great root as 
{lant. 

Remember to graffe them conves 
niently. high , that your tree may 
have ſufficient Stem, and all that part 
which is in earth will abound with 
ſmal] roots. _ 

It you have any 01d Rio 
an 
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&[and wouldraiſe young $xckers from 
ouf them , lay ſome of the branches in 
ſh] the ground;and in one year they will 
uſt ]be rooted :: but in caſe you deſire 
{to produce a Tree.at once , you may 
r, ffectit asT havealready deſcribed it. 
«[ The ſeaſon of Laying theſe branches 
b-J all the Winter long, till the Buds ' 
begin to ſpring , provided that the 
earth be qualified. 


place, and may be likewile grafted 
after all the four wayes ; they ſuc- 
ceed very well upon the $c30z of the 
Pear-main, \grafted on Layers of the 
tree , (called by the French * Pom- 
wier de Parradis) and in particular, 
the Pxeen-Apple does wandertully 
proſper upon it, and is more red 
- | within, than thoſe which are graffed 
' [upon the Free-ſtock, | | 
| | There are ſome curious perſons 
| | who graffe the 2xeer apple upon the 
white Mrlbery, and hold: that the 
fruit does ſurpaſle in rednefle , all 


others 
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others that are grafted, either on thefy 
Free-ſtock,, or the foremention'd Scvfy, 
0x : but my opinion1s ,; that it 15 the q 
age of the treesonly, which impart} 
that colour to them. t I's, 

Plam-trees are ordinarily graffed 
in Scutcheon, and intheCleft, if you 1 
have any ſtocks rais'd from the ſtones, 
or the Szckers which ſpring from the] 
Damask-Plum, they will yield veryp; 
| Is and bring abundancedf 

it, there being no Plum whatſs- 
ever which bears fo full as the Ds 
mask. 

© The Wilde-Plum (which you ſhall 

know by-the redaefſe of the. ends 
of the branches ) is not fit at all to 
graffe upon, for it rejefts many kinds 
of fruits, and is beſides very uncertain 
to take. | 

Your old Plum-trees,. whoſe ſmall 
twigs grow in bundles and packets, 
may be recovered and made young 
again, by taking off the head of 
them at the end of Winter ; ch 

w! 
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hef will ſhoot: anew and bear fruit the 

+l yery year following: but you miiſt 

ie} doame the heads of the wounded 

tt] branches, and refteſh the tra& of the 

$8aw,as I directed you'before. | 

lf Abricots are grafted either in the Abricots: 

WI Stock, or in the Bud, upon plants 

f[pringing'' of their own ſtores , and 

EI alo upon a Plamr-ſtock, but the white 
Fifeer-Plum, and Moyend' ef, make a 

of very fair Abricot, and much larger, . 

* {than uporrany other fort of Plum. peaches. 

| Peaches, Fn and *-Pavies, are *Sort 

ordinarily grafted by inoculation up- pc OP 

0n a Peach; Plum, or Hlmond' tree , the tone. 

vat I prefer the P/am,' becauſe they 

xe of longer contmuance, and do 

detter reſiſt the Frofts ; and the per- 

ncious winds, which ſhrivel andruft ,,, 

the leaves, and the young ſhoots. white 
The white Plam.,or PorGFroms arenot Plum as: - 

tall proper, butthe black Damask, noe 

bs/ they , and * St Julian. Such as cot. 

ze budded on the Peach, do not laſt, —_— 

| on the 40nd ſomewhat longer, hw : 

an 
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and produce” more abundance and 
much better fruit : but there 1s 6 


, much - difficulty of governing the 


Almond-tree1n our Climate, that one 
had better. content himſelf with 
Plum-ſtocks; for the 4:,0nd 1s v 

impatient. of Tranſplantation , and 


'1n great danger of periſhing, if you 


remove him not the firſt, or ſecond 
year at fartheſt, after he: has made 


the. firſt ſhoot : and beſides, you 
, mult be ſure to place him where he 


ever to abide, and bud himthere, 


' without thought of ſtirring him af 


... terwards..The Almond-tree 1s of all 


others, themoſt obnoxious to Froſts, 
by reaſon of ; his early: bloſſoming; 


all the good in him is this; that he | 


never ſends forth any Sxckers from 


'- the Root, 
Cherries, Bigarreaux and the like 


fruits, are better propagated on the 
ſmall wi/de, or bitter Cherrie , than 


- upon the. 8#ckers which ſpring from 


"the roots of other Cherrje-trees of a 


| better 
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better kinde , though tollerable: in 
defect of the other : and the right 
ſeaſon to bud them, is, when the 
fruit begins to bluſh, and take co- 
lour. 

They do very well graffed in the 
Bock, and ſhoot wondertully,but the 
Bud is much to be preſerved. 

They have of late faund out an 
expedient to prevent the Gumme 
which -incommodes the graffes and 
Clefts of Cherry-trees, to which they 
are wonderfully obnoxious 3 and 
that is, by ſawing and paring the 
part ſmooth with a knife, after- 
wards to make an inciſton of two 
inches length into the firſt and ut- 
moſt rinde, drawing it altde, and 
ſeparating 1t from the. green ſome 
two inches long, without peeling 1t 
quite off : Then, inthe 22zddle of this 
length, to make the Cleft, lodge the 
graffe, and cover it with its skin, by 
replacing itz and then {wathe it, as 
the cuſtome is. 

For 
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For Stones , and Almonds of all fir 
forts, which you would fow to pro» $h 
duce natural: fruit or gratie upon ; 
prepare a Bed of Earth before Win We 
ter, trench it, and tread it, then take ſk 
and water it: which done , range I 
all your Stoxes on it at three inches 
diſtance, (every ſpecies apart) then 
lay as many-boards upon them as will 
cover the Bed, and upon the boards 
a good quantity of weighty ſtoxes 3 
cover all this with new dxxg to pres 
vent the wh the moneth of 14a 
following,take up your beards: you 
fhall find your ſtores ſprouted; which 
you ſhall immediately takerup-with- 
out impeaching Sproxts, and 0 
place them where you would have 
them remain: this isa particular which 
will extreamly fatisfie you, as in time 
you will find, 

Figs of all forts, are propagated 
by Layers, and ſuddenly bear fruit; 
which you may facilitate by paſling . 
a fair þ branch through ſome Barker: F 
an 
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nd invironing it with rich earth, 
0 that it may take root. 

|: | Butbe carcfull, that you faſtenthe 
Jeſſel very well to the fide of the 
ree, leſt the windes, and its own 
reight, turn it over, and ruine your 
Labour. - You may alſo take the 
ckers which ſpring out of the earth 
from the foot of. a Fig-tree ready 
rooted, or the Cuttings, which you 
may cx/tivate and govern after the 
manner of @xinces; but yet with- 
out cutting off the tops of the 
branches, which you ſo lay; for this 
wed,having a large pith, is very ſub- 
jet to the' injury of winde and wa- 
ter: and the ſooner you plant theſe. 
tees in the places defigned for their 
tbode, the better they will take. 
inter paſt , gather off all the waripe 
Figs before they fall off themſelves, 
' Ur if they ſtay till they ſportare- 
wy quit the trees, they. will have 
akauſted them very much of their 


ſep, to the great prejudice of the 
Figs 
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Figs which are to ſucceed them, ail 
which by negleQing this, do oftet 
times never arriveto their maturity 
And foraſmuch as the Fig-tree dov 
very much ſuffer by reaſon of th 
Froſts ,, you are obliged to' plant 
them-in'a warm place, or 1n Caſe 
which you may remove, and hoy 
with your Orarge-trees in the Wi 
fer, | . 
Mulberies take likewiſe of Cut 
tings and. Layers,. pricking them 14 
moyſt place, halt a foot profound, 
not permitting above three finger 
of the tops to peer out of the earth, 
and treading it down with your fet 
as you ſhould do Princes. 6 
If you would ſow Mrlberies, 0 
produce'a great quantity in a little 
, $round 3 take an old Well-rope, 
Which is' made of a certain wood 
called the Lime, eaſy to be twiſted 
and rub it with ſuch ripe 1beriÞ 8 
as you finde fallen off the tree; bi-J/ 
ry this Cord four fingers deep wa $ 
| Trend 
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{ trench, cover it with earth: and the 


next year you ſhall have Trees e- 
nough , bath to ſtore your ſelf, and 


/ 
j 


your Friends. | 


 - Concerning Orange, and Limmor 
| Trees, I ſhall only deliver the prin- 


cipal , and moſt ordinary govern- 
ment. of them, which js, to ſowe 
their Pepins in Boxer, and whenthey 
are two years old, tranſplant them 
in Caſes,every one ina Caſeby it ſelf, 
filled with rich Mellon-bed-mould , 
mingled with Loazz, refined gnd ma- 
turd by one winter, and when they 
can well ſupport it, you may either }. 
inoculate , or graffe then by Approch 
1n the Spring of 'the' year: Above 
al. things , - þe diligent to ſecure 
them from cold, and commit them 
early to their ſhelter , where, that 
they may intirely be preſerved from 
the Froſt , you may give them 2 
gentle Stove , and attemper the Air 
with a fire of Charcoal, duxing the 
extreara xigour of the Winjer, 1} 
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caſe you ſafpe&'the Froſt has at all 


invaded them. | 
"But 1o ſoon asthe Spring appearg, 
and that the Froſts are intirel y paſt, 
- you nay acquaint them with. the 
Aff Þy degrees; beginning firſt to 
open the'doors-of the Conſervatory 
in the kvat of the day , andfhutting 
theth/upain at zgbr, andifo by tirtle 
aria ittle, you may ſet open the win- 
dows'; and ſhut them again" in the 
evening, tilt 'all danger is paſt, and 
then you'may bring them forth, and 
expoſe them boldly to” the 4ir- du- 
rig all the Synrer following.  * 
*B$fkele trees grow big, you may 
eligfge, and enlargetheir Caſes, but 
befare to take 'themout, earth! and 
all; xaring the! firingy and fheruw 
roots-; a: little with - 7 bak 
you! veplace them, and ſupplying 
What their new 'Caſes may*®' want, 
witly' the 'fore-deſcribed \ 'mould; 
Some, when they alter their Cafes; 
denude them of all the earth;- cots 
- cerving 
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ceiving it exhauſted, and iz{p;d: but 
it 1s: to the extream prejudice ofthe 
Free, and does ſet it {© far back, that 
a:year or two will hardlyrecoverit. 
- You may gather the: Flowers eve- 
ry day, to prevent- their knotting in- 
to fruit , or {being too luxurious) 
their languiſhing; it will ſuffice there- 
fore that you-ſpare fome of the farre/#; 
and beſt placed, for frnit,and of them 
asmanyas you conceive the tree cau 
wellnourtſh, - 
o: The Spiders doextreamly affet to 
- | ſpread: their Toy/es amotig the! brant+ 
ches and leaves of this Tree; becauſe 
the fires ſo muchfrequent their flow- 
ers; and leaves,/ which attract-them 
with their redotexcy and juice; and to: 
temedy this ;' uſe fuch a Bruſb as is 
madetocleanſe prfxres withal, from 
theduſt,but treatthem tenderly; --- 
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!arbuſts , andall Shrubs," ſuch as 5b". 


3 [| Pome-granads '; : Jaſſemins',; * Muiks * 


; | Refes, &c: Woodbines, Myrtle, -ordi- 
» | ary Laurel ;; Cherry-Laurel, :Roſe- 
'® | G2. i Lowslh, 
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Laurel, Althea-frutex, Lilac, Guelder. 
Roſes, Phylirea, Alaternus , and divers 
more , ſuperfluous to repeat here; 
Of theſe we will only take the prin. 
cipal, and diſcourſe a little upon 
them. 

Granads, as well thoſe which bear 
the double Flower , as thoſe which 
bear fruit, are propagated from Lay- 
ers, letting them paſle the year inthe 
ground , they will be ſulnciently 
rooted before winter , to be #ran| 
planted: You may likewiſe govern 
their branches and cxttings as yall 
did the Qxince, They may be either 
budded, or graffed in the Cleft in the 
ordinary ſeaſon: And ſome plant 
themin Caſes to preſerve them in the 
houſe during Wirterz but they will 
endure without doors, planted a 
gainſt ' fome well-ſheltered Wat, 
where they will proſper very well, 
The Granads, which they call de Re: 
g#ignan , are moſt beautifull, very 
glowing, and ofa rich taſte, althongh 
ſomething leſs. It 
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If your Pome-granads run out too 
exuberant, and neither 4zot, nor pre- 


ſerve their fruit 5 it proceeds from 
the drouth of the ground ; and 
therefore being in flower, you ſhould 
water them , and their flowers will 
ſtop and knit. 
Common white Pu ors , and 
allo by Layers, 
out of which you may draw a rooted 
plant, whereon to praffe the Spaniſh 
aſſemine , which you mult preſerve 
in Caſes , and. houſe with your 0- 
ranges 1n Winter; you ſhall cut it 
every year (at the end of Winter) 
neer the graft, leaving but one Bud 
ata twig , to produce young ſhoots 
for flowers: You may form the Plant 
like the head of an Ozier , leaving 
tonly a foot high at the Stew: You 
may grafte it in Cleft , upon a ſhoot 
of the precedent year 3 placing the 
Graffe 1n the middle of the Pith of 
tsſtock, and inveloping it with your 


f Cerecloth, head it as you do other 


G 3 oraffes : 
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graffes: Tf you will plant it abroadſ® 
againſt ſome wall , 'expos'd to theſ® 
Eaſt and Sonth, you may govern it a® 

ou do the Vine, making ſmall head I 
at each knot: but youthuſtlooſeni F 
from the wall in Wixter, and gentlh* 
bend it towards the :ground , thefſ® 
more commodiouſly to cover it withſ* 
Mats,and long dung till the Spring at 
What time you may redreſs,prune,and 4 
apply it to the wall as before. 
Muik roſe The Musk-Roſe may be buddet 
upon a Sweet-brzer, and are cally 
ordered 3 for you need only dib 
charge them of the dead wood, and 
ſtop the young ſhoots which are too 
exuberant, and draw away all the 
ſap to the prejudice of the reſt of the 
branches: You may allo /azy them 
in the ground, and ſeparate other 
trees from them; or the Cuttings ot- 
dered like £xces.and interred in the 
thade. | | 
Myrtle. ates, Cherry-Laurels and Roſe 


Laurels. | 
Lanrels, are produced of Layers. It 
is 
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dis ſufficient that it be done. a, little - 
thelbefore Augyſt but you ſhould.;cleaye 
- 407 wound that part of the -wood a 
a4Jlittle, which you plunge inta [the 
14 _ at ſome joynt , cleaving it 
tl f the thickneſle of the branch, 
4:Jand three or four fingers in length, 
x" according as it is in ſtrength , and in 
af x weeks they will ſhoot a ſuffietent 
d root, to be ſevered and tranſplanted; 
"Moreover, they produce Suckers rea- 
ef dy rooted, which you may ſeparate 
h from their Mothers. 
C4 You may forme Cherry-Laurels in 
if Paliſades and Hedges, which ſupport 
the winter abroad very well.. 
. Common Laxrelsarerais'd of Seed 
in Caſes like Oranges, and may be 
tranſplanted the firlt , or ſecond 
year, and being planted under. the 
drip(not the gutter) ofa houſe, ſhaded 
from the 8x, they will flouriſh won- 
derfully: ſome cover them with Fears 
or Straw, to ſecure them from the 
frofts,,to which they are obnoxious. 
G 4 Phy- 
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Phylyres. Fhilgy et, and Aldternus are ſow 
likewile in "Caſes before Winter , and[ti 
ſet in the houſe, where the Berri bi 

will come up and ſprout a great deal{yi 
better, than if they had been ſown i 
at the Spring. ſo 
By that time they are half a foot [1 
kigh, you. may tranſplant them, and al 
(if you pleaſe) clip, and faſhion 
them like Box without any danger; 
[Maping them into cloſe walks, and 
Cabinets, upon frarnes of wood T. 

you will. 

Altheafru. Concerning the reſt , as Hithed 
tex. — fyutex, Arbor Jude, Lilac, &c. be- 
| _— w-3ng Plants which are eaſily prope- 
| Lila, gated, J ſhall paſs them over for 
fear of ſwelling this Book, and zm- 
portuning the Reader. Let us con- 
clude rather with the Diſeaſes to 
which our Trees and Plants are oh- 
zoxious , and ſpeak of thoſe Ani- 
als which incommode them. .. 
Of all the Meladies to which 
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wnoſt perilous, for it chaps , arid mor- 
ndj tifies that- part of the Bark where it 
breeds, daily augmenting, unleſle 
alfprevented by. a prompt , and ſpeedy 
m{Remedy., fo ſoon as it is perceived 3 

-IÞ that if you neglect to viſit your 
of trees , you ſhall often finde . them 
id Jall dead upon one fide: to remedy 
which , you muſt launce, and open 
the living Bark round to the very 
quick, as deep as the wood, and fo 
the Canker will fall of it ſelf: or 
elſe you muſt ſcrape it. well-, that 
the bark may the more eafily re- 
cover the ſore; and fecure it from 
» fthe Hail, by covering it with a little 
Cop-dung , and ſwathing it with a 
clout or ſome Moſs. 


ca fa.” 5 


proceeds commonly from ſome oc- 
it and hidden cauſe , which is, 
Ivhen the roots encounter with a 
| etly, ſandy, or other bad mould, 
$0 that they cannot penetrate to 
"Jearch for refreſhment 3 this burns 
up 
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up. the Tree, ' and. ſpoils/it, of hi, 
leaves , during the great heats. . For 
this , there 1s only this expedient 
Tf it be a ſmall tree, you mult take 
it up with as much mould aboutit}, 
root as poſtible, and make a Pit for ( 
it four ſoot ſquare, filling the bot: 5 
tom with Mellon-bed dung, and. the p 
reſt with rich earth, and then rej 
place the tree,obſerving what I have 
already ſaid 3 and thus the trec may 
be taken up without, any. damage, 
and; will fake again with; eaſe, pro- 
vided that you be caretyl to preſerve 
Ks Roots from languiſhing and ta- 
king Ayr. Bat. in ca(e. the tree be 
old, you mutt bare the root before 
Winter , and diſ-interre the greatelt 
roots halt their thickneſle, making 
a large Trench about-the foot of the 
Tree, and- fo let it remain all Wins 
ter , ( that the earth may. become 
mellow ) till-the Spring, when you 
muſt fill the apertures with well 
conſum'd dung mixed with eau 
| an 
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bisfind eſpecially about the Roots. 

"of You may take. off the Mofle 
MW fom great Trees with 'a Plane, 
ake uy paring off. the dry Srface 
9t the Bark 5 and from ſmaller 
for Trees, with a-blunt knife, or ſome 
I roper inſtrument of wood. The 
the propereſt ſeaſon for this work, 1s, 
I after a ſoaking r4in, or great dew 
Velin the morning 3 for whilſt the great 
AJ heats continue, it cleaves ſo obſti- 
3 nitely to the trees , that you can- 
&J not ſcrape it off without prejudicing 
el the Bark , if you would utterly era- 
© dicate it: Neither ought you to 
XJ neglect this cure, for the Moſſe un- 
Cy diſturbed doth daily augment, and 
lt s the-ſame inconvenience to Trejs : 
> that the 7tch is to Animals. If you 
©[ water your Trees during the exceſ- 
” [live heats, and cover the roots with 
EI Fer, or other mungy ſtuff, it will 

? I preſerve them from this diſcaſe. . 
| The. Fanndies., or Languor, which Jaundies. 
you may perceive by the leaves. of 

| Trees, 
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Trees , proceeds from ſome hint. 
which either the Moles , or Mite, 1 
may have done to their rootes4 6t in 
by the ſtroake of ſome ſpade , or per- 
aaventure, by the too great abun: 
dance of Water, which corrupting 


of, you muſt uncover the roots tt 
tirely, and viſite them , to ſee if 
they have received any prejudice 
from any of the forementioned ac- 
cidents; and in caſe you finde any 
galing , or hurt upon a roote, you 
ſhall cut it ſmooth off, aſ{at, above, 
but neer the place, and then ſtrow 
the bottom of the hole with ſome 
Chimney-ſoote,to make theſe creatures 
agpcon their hannt, filling up the 
relt with rich mould: And jt the 
cauſe proceed from corrupted Wa- 
ter, you muſtdivert it with a trench, 

To take the Moles, ſome place 
a Butter-Pot croſle their paſlage , 
{mking it two fingers lower than 
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_ . ſoften fall in,and periſh. Others, uſe a 
-., Wipe of 09d of about two foot long, 
"*f:nd the bore as big as your wriſt, 
wy | this trunk 1s a ſmall fonexe of tin, | 
in. thin plate of Troz within four fin- 
. (gers of either end, which is faſtned 
% to the trunk with a wyre a little 
- {\anting at the bottom towards the 
i niddle of the pipe 3 that ſo 'the 
Mole entering in, and-thruſting the 
tongue, can neither get out'at one 
| end or other: You muſt place this 
TY rink exaCtly in the Aoles paſlage : 
Some to make them quit an obſti- 
- (ate haunt,make a ſmall hoop of elder, 
* I which they fix halfe a foot into the 

ground, - pics! JH | 
- But the moſt infallible way, is to 
watch theme in the Morning and E&- 
vning, when they worke 1n their 
Hills, and to fling them dextrouſly 
out with the ſpade. | If you take any 
dive, put them in an empty butter- 
jot; for they report, that they will 
nvite others by their cry , who run» 
| " ning 
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ning through the ſame paſſage, fallinfſt 
to the ſame' pot, and ſoare caught,»{y 

They are deſtroyed likewiſe with 
Mole-graines , which is. a ſet: of i 
ſharp, Iron-points , skrewed upon ag 
ſtaffe , which ſtruck upon the hill e 
when the ole is working, does cer- {6 
tainly pieree him through, amaze, 

or kill, as you ſhall finde, if you dig 
immediately after it: - df 
——_ Field-Mice are; beſt-taken by mak 
ing' them a ſmall þ#tt of ferne'or 
ſtraw ,/ ike the cover. or hack ofa | 
Bee-hive', placing under 41t ſome 
veſſel fall of Water filled within's [1 

fingers'of the brim, and cover it 
with ſome husks of 0ats to hide-the Nt 
water-,* which will ſoon tempt; them | 
to*' waHlow in't, and fearch. for- the | 
grain, and/{o'drownithemlſelves. It | 
1s good allo to'put'ſfome Wheat-cars 
or of 's#tce, which \may. hang-neao 
the middle”'of the vefiet, withoilt | 
touching-it'5 tor the mice ſtriving 
to com 4t the corne, will fall uy [ 
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{the water. > Or you may Poyſor them 
Iwith Arſerick or Ratts-bane , the 
ithÞpowder of it mingled with greaſe; 
of mn you” may: by this means endan - 
2 ger your Carts, which finding and 
ating the dead mice, will not long 
- arvive. them. 

The Worme gets ſometimes be- 
tween the bark and body of a tree : 
fyou can diſcover whereabout they 
te, you may'ſoon draw them out 
without making any great 77ciſt02. 

'/There 1s: alſo another - kind of 
{mall worm ; which they call the 
Nip-bad ; which breeds, at the very 
poynt of young ſhoots, and kills all 
their: tops 5 but theſe are. caſtly' de- 
froyed /,”'for cutting the-branch to 
the” quick/, you ſhall be ſure to find 
them. | 

There is a Green-worme which 
devoures' the young ſhoots as faſt as 
they grow. ,/ and thoſe are very haxd 
wun-neftle, unleſs you-daub them 
with qaick-lome newly 'quenched,, 
ws which 
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which you may ealily do with/zf 
{mall Paintersbruſh; - L 1 

Ants, and Piſmires will forſake h 
their haunt; if you incompals the 
ſtemme four fingers breadth withally 
circle;or roule of Wooll newly pluck ſin 
ed froma Sheeps belly, or if you # 
noInt itwith tarre. 

| But there is another exo 
more cleanly, and not ſo difficult ; 
which is to make Jittle boxes of 
cards or Paſtboard, pierced full of 
holes with a bodkin, every box hav-Jzz 
ing a baite of the powder of Arſe f{ 
zick mingled witha little hoy; thels [| 
boxes muſt be hung upon the tree, [hy 
and this will certainly deſtroy theny je 
but you muſt be carefull that youdo a 
not 'make the holes ſo large, thats 
Bee may enter, leſt they poiſon thenp 
ſelves alſo. -- 

A Glaſſe-bottle with a little hon | 
mit, or that has had any other ſit 
Greet liquor 1n it ,, faſtned to the 
oy ree , 2 will attrat all the - Ants, 
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aIwhich you may ſtop, andikill them, 

by waſhing the battle with a little . 

cehot water;z then carrying it to its: - 

tefplace again , rinced with -a little 

aflfweet Syrup, you will by this means 

bflintirely deſtroy them. 

+ Shell, ſnailes you may eafily ga- Snails, 
ther from behind the leaves, which 

atJorow neereſt to the fruit,which they 

Ebagun to eat the night before. 

of » For you ſhall find ſome frait half 

afdevoured in one night , infomuch 

15 one would think it the work of 

ſe ſome Stotes., Field-rats , or Nut-mouſe, 

&{yhereas indeed they ate nothing 

2, but the ſnails, which in great num- 

devour as much as one of thoſe 

mimals. 

You ſhould never pluck off the 

fit which the ſails or other YVer- 

ine have begun, for as long- as 

hey laſt, they will not touch any of 

tbe reſt. 

The Black $nails ( without ſhell) 

re eaſily gathered, for they cleave 
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to-the-leaves, and feed-upon them, 
-!As: for|Food-lice, Eirwigs, AMar- 


Farwigs. tizgts, and:the ſmaller inſects which 
likewiſe wifeſt Trees,you ſhall place 


.Cater- pil. 
lars, 


Hoofs: of: Bnllocky, Sheap, or Hogs, up- 
on ſhort ſtakes fixed;1n-the Ground, 
or: upon;: the-0zyers Which faſten 
your Paliſades, and wall-fruit, and 
this Chaſe wall employ two men from 
Morning»break, who mufttake them 
Sendly,. but; ſpeedily of, and ſhake 


them 1ntoiakettle of ſcalding water, 


which they;are to. carry. with them; 
oxthe. other: may bruiſe ſuch as are 


Iikely; to efkcape, with: ſome in{tns 


ment of :wood.. 

- Caterpillaxs are cafily gathered off 
during all the Winter, taking away 
thei Packets, which cleave about the 
Branches; and burning them 3 but 
if you neglect this, till they. are dif 
clos'd,yoirwill not beableto deſtroy 
them without much difficulty: but 
in;caſe you'have not prevented it, 


be. diligent to:take them-whalſtthey 
are] 


fins "wal A ©@n> Oe. WW 
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Lal. 
> 


7” > IF. &* 


all thefe Ingredients in a new earth- 
en Pot, glazed, ſufficiently ſtirrmg 
'{t-3 then let 1t cool at leaſt twelve 


ﬀ 
y 
Ic 
ut 
(- 
y 
nt 
t, 
Y 
ef. 


The French Gardiner. 
are yet young; when either through 


the- coldnets of the Nrrbr, or fome 


Hamidity, they are affembled toge- 
ther 11 (heaps; for orherwife; when 


the $1718 Hot, and thatit irshigh day, 


they will have 'over-fpread yonr 
—_— "07 

And the deſtruQtion' of theſe Yer- 
mine is to abſolutely neceſſary, that 
your ſhall quit all manner ofwork ro 
accompliſh it ; for a Gardez annoy'd 
with'this'plagne bat one year only, 


ſhall reſent” it more than three years 


after. 


'” And' now we will ſhut up'this 


Freatife, with the' Receipt which T 
promiſed to 'give you of the Comps 


ſition to cover your Graff s. 


Take then half a pound of new 


Wax, as much Burgundy Pitch, twqto hood 


ounces of ordinary Turpentine, melt 


: 


hours, then break 'it' into pieces, 
,Þ #8 3nd 


To make 
fruit knot, 


The French Gardiner. 


and hold them in warm water half 
an hour, where you muſt work. it 
with your hands, till it become very 
pliable. Or you may Cip any Clonts 
in this Compoſition, and afterwards 
cut them out into Plaſters, fitted to 
the wounds of your Trees, which will 
leſs waſte yourſtore, and not take 
up ſo much of yeur Compoſition, as 
if you applyed it in morſels; and 
you may make uſe of this Cerecloth 
to cover the Clefts of your Trees 
which gape between a Stock, that 
hath two _ and ſecure it from 
the rain; and you may wind ita- 
bout the Hoods, before you daub 
them. with Loame and Hay, and this 
will certainly preſerve your Graff 
from all injuries of water wharſo- 
Ever. 

There are ſome ſo curious, that 
to make their fruit knot well, and 
abide upon ſuch Trees, which ſpend 
all in Bloſſoms, do make holes in 
divers parts of the Tree with an. A»- 


ger 
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t | rof about a finger bore, filling the 
| [hole again with a pin of 04k, which 
7 {they beat in quite croſs the Tree. 
# FThis, they conceive does ffop the 


$ fruit. You may experiment it if you 
leaſe, the labour 1s not great, nor 
atall to the hazard of your Tree. 
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CATALOGUE 


2 OF 


The Names. of Fruits fncwn 
about Paris. 


Pears whoſe Fruit. is in perfelfion 


at the end of June and in July. 


© Mall Blanquet. 
kFHalty Pear of ſeveral forts. 


Musk-Pcar, or Sept en gueule, &c, 
The Musky St, John. 


In July and in Auguft, 


mHg+tHe great Amyret. 
Lefler Amyret, | 
Little John Amyret. 
Good twice a year. 
Camouzines. 
Lady.dear Muſcat. 
Lode -dear Green, 
Citron-Pear. _ | 
Cocquin Rozats 


Ladies 


—_ a. ilooua_stl | In | CS Py 


The. French Gardiner. 
[Ladies Fhigh. -. 


'IMadera-Pear. 
Deſgranges: 
Tworhead 


etiow. 


1 Pear. 


Feet, two ſorts, 
Vacher Rozatte. 


Elpargne, 


Fine Gold long Stalk, 
Fine Gold of Orleans. 


Fine Gold, great, round, and Rolie/ 


Friquet. 


Gloutes de Gap. 


Magdalene. 


Muſcat long tayl. 


Pearl Muſcat. 
Great Musky, white, and: yellow. 


The great Muzette. 
Small Muzette. 


Perdreau. 
The Pearl. 


Pernant Rozat. 
Province Pear. 
Pucell of Xamaonge. 
Green Royal: 

Rozat ofthiree colours, 


H 4 


The French Gardiner. 
Rozat red, ſtraked with Green. 
Rozat Royal. 

The King of the Sommer. 


The Superintendent, or great greet 
Musk. 


In Auguſt and September. 


He Amazon, 
Amours. 
Amydon. 
Armentieres, 
Balme, 
TheFather in Law. 
Fair and good. 
Sommer Bergamotte. | 
Great Blanguet. 
The Butter-Pear of Aug», lead = 
round, 
Green Butter-Pear. 
Beuueriere. 
Bezy of Mouuilliers: 
Sommer green Bon-Chreſtien. 
The good Micet of Coyeux. 
The Ugly-good. 


The 


, 
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'F The younger Brother. 


The Roſy Musk-flint. 
The Maidens fleſh, 
The Wax-Pear. 
The Citron Pear. 
The Melt in mouth. 
Roly Daverat. 
Golden Pear. 
White Ladder Pear. 
Spicing. 
The Forreſt Pear. 
The Ditch Pear. 
Musky Ant Pear. 
The Mangy Pears. 
Roſy Garbot. 
The Cake Pear. 
Giacciole of Rowe. 
Long Gillets. 
Graccioli, or Cucumber-Pear round, 
and red. 

The Greaſie Pear. 
The Jealous Pear. 
Jargonelle. 
ouars, 

hered and yellow Balſom Pear. 

| Milan 
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Milan Pears, 

Muſcadel of Piedmont. 

Round and Rofte Muſcat. 

Nancy Muſcats. 

Summer Novelet. 

Summer Omon. 

Musky Onionet. 

D'Or. 

The Red Orange of Xain&tonge,” red; 
and very great. 

Yellow Orange, pennach' t with rol 
like a Tulip. 

Orange knotted. 

Fl:it green Orange. 

Canary Palmes. 


Perfume of Sommer. | / 
Paſſe-gond of Burgogne. 

Pepin Lc 
Whit. and Red Piedmont. (: 
vommer Portugal. T 
Putes, or Pimp-Pear. Y |! 
Xaintogne Roſy, ofthree ſorts! : 


Ingranad Roy. 
Round Roſie, green, mixed with red 0 
rey Roſie of Xaintonge; " v lt 

olte 
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Role, QT. haſty: Butter-Pear. 
| Fioody Pear. 

11d Sweeting. 

' Þorel Pear. 

' Hhe Sugar Pear. 

hite Sugar Pear. 
he Treaſurer. 

ie Cheat-Liquoriſh. 
he Turky Pear. 

he Valley Pear. 
Clown of Anjou. 
Clown of Reatte. 


In September aud October: _ ,; | 


'A Ncy, the Engliſh Pear. 
The Gooſe's Bill. 

Long, and green Butter-Pear.,, 

Caillouat of Champagne; / 

The Musky Calvill. 

The Cinnamon Pear.. . 

Cappon. 

{ IThe long Clairvils, 

| oMmer Certeau, 

; ſhe Toad-Pear. 
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The Deans Pear, white, or St. Me" 
chaels Pear. 
The Thorn Pear, 
Fontarabie. 
Galore. 
The Clove Pear. 
The round Clove. 
Grain, 
Rozatte Cuamont. 
High Reliſh. 
argonel of Autumn. 
Rodſte Kerville. 
The Sawcy Pears. 
The Lombardy Pear. 
The Meilleraye Pear. 
TheFlies Pear, or Soft Butter. 
Monfteurs Pear. 
Small] Melt in Mouth. 
The Muſcat. 
Mont Dieu. 
The Moutieres of Daulphine. 
Oignon of Xaintonge. 
The Poictters. 
TheRebet. 
The Roland. 


The French Garmer, 


The great Rutlet of Rheims. 
mall Ruſler. 
Long Roſy poud 'red with red. 
Rokie green, two ſorts. 
&, Michael. 
&. Samſon, or Ditch Pear. 
Champagne, without fiame. 
Guſedge Pear. 
Rozatte of September. 
Pupreams. 
- JThe Pear of three taſtes, 
Jſhe Found-Pear. 
Vintage Pears, 
lambert. 
Pear Evelyn, 


In October and November. 


ke 


\ Madotte. 
The Silver Pear. 

ae Bag Pipe Pear. 
Thelce Pear. 

ſhe great ſtalked Pear. 
lply Good. 

ie Lady Pear. 


The Freach Gardiner. 


The great Marty of Amiens *7,* © 


Meſtre John, green. 
The grey Meſitte John. 

My Lords Pear. 

The Autumn Marrow in mouth. 
The Peach-Pear. 

The Noiron.. 

The Virgin of Flanders, 

The double Virgins. 

Robine. 

King of Saulcay. 


King Musky Pear, all WON 


Autumnal Saffron Pear. 
TheSeigneur. 

The Sun-Pear. 

The So-good. - . 

"The Vine-Pear. 


The Virgoulette: great and {mall. 


1# November, and December, 


Leaume. _ 
The Musk Long Bergatnots, 
The Round Bergamots. Ea 


Bezy D' Hery, 
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Carily 
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7'] Carily. 

7 | The double Cartelle. 

The Burnt Cat. 

The Charity Pear. 
Stopple-Pear. 

The Squib-Pear. 
$pindle-Pear. 

Girogille, or Yenxs Nipple, 
Our Lady-Pear. | 
The Autumn Pear. 

Winter Virgins. 

King of Autumn. 

The peerleſs Pear. 

White Sucrin. 

Black Sucrin, 


in December, and January, 


He Nameleſs Pear. 
Gaſcogne Bergamotte, 
{| Musk-Bon-Chreſtien. 

' Bonne Foy. 

The Ugly Morma. 
Cadillac-Pear. ' 

Urteau Madam, 


Pear 
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Pear of the other world. 
The Pound Pear. 

The Scarlet Pear. 

The Fig Pear. 

The Winter flower, 
Free Royal. 

The great Meſmil. 
Keville. 

The dry Martins. 
Winter Meffire John. 
The white Milan Pear. 


The Onionet with a ſhort ſtalk; 


The Orient Pear. 

The Leaden Pear. 

The Red King Pear. 

The Rofie Saffron. 

The Rozat of St. Denis. 

The Healthy Pear. 

The Saullig Pear. 

The wreathed Pear of two ſorts. 


The Cheat Knave or Ugly good. 


The Prieſts Load. 


- 
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F» January, and February, 


He Alencon Pear. 
The Amber Pear. 
The Lovers Pear. 
Bezy of Privilher, 
Bezy of Quaſloy. 
The Winter Butter P. of Xaintgnge.” 
The Butter Pear of Yveteaux.. 
The Bouvart Pear. 
The Musk Caillotet,or Curdled P. 7 
The Caillouat of Varennes. iT 
The Winter Rofie Flint. 
The Carcaſlonne. 
The great Certeau. 
The: | nn 
The ſmall hooked: Certeau, 
The Caſtle Gontier. 
The Condon. 
The Little Dagobert. 
The pr of Mioſlan. 
Dame Houdette. 
The red Ladder Pear, - 
Winter Fine Gold. 
NY I 
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Roſy Florentine. 
The Fremont, or StFrancels.: '< 
The Winter Spindle. 
The Garay of ARIAS 
The Gourmandme.””: 
The huge Hongrie. 
The Incognito of hr: 
The Winter Legat. -' O ! 
The ſweet Limon. Vf 
The long green Faert of Bermy.” | 
The Micet. 164110 15 hy 
Winter melt in: Mouth Lf) {crit ff 
The Fleſhy ftalk"Muleat, 1:52 21 
The Mazeray Muſcat.” / KL): 
The Winter Bag- p_ne* 1% If 
Nanterre. oi 
The Oignon of St John of Angohy.. 
The Winter OrenyePear, 
The Roſe Perigord; 
The petit Oing. 
Plotot, or Squat Pear. 
Portail-Pear. 
The Prince, or Bourbon, 
The Prince of Sillery. 
The white Rabu. 


Gn 
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The great, and little Ratot; 
The Pear Royal. 
Rozatte of Xaintonge, 
-| Rozatteof Mazuyere: 
1 St Anthony-Pear. 
The Suiſſe with red, green, and yel- 
| low Cheeks. . 
218 The Greening. 
The Valladolid. 
The Winter Clown. 


—— 
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In February , and the other following 
Moneths till new ones. 


Ezy. 
f The latter Bon-Chreſtien. 
The great Creſtien, 
Calo Rozat. 
The Gallon Oak-Pear of ſeveral 
ſorts. | 
The double Bloſlom Pear, 
Gaſteler. 
The great Kairville, 
Liquet. 
' | The long-liv'd Pear. 
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The Long green Pear. 
The Mu Ky Pear. 

The Parmein.- ©: 

The Winter Virgin.” 
Rille. 

The Winter Saffran Pear. 
The peerlefle Pear. 

The Thoul Pear. 
The great Found Pear. 
Thelittle Found Pear. 
The Vignolettes. . 


* 


Rath-ripe Apples. 


Anquelles. 

The White Calvil. 
The Cleer Calvil. © 
The red Calvil. - : 
White Camoile. 
Carmagnolles. 

The tender Cheſnur. 

The Clicquet, or Rattle Apple. 
The fiagle Short-ſtart. 

Red Short-ſtart. - 

The great Cuſhion Apple. 
Round Cuſhion- Apple. 

Long Cuſhion Ape. 


Apple. 


Queen. 


nds en en 0 tend» ford 


The Jacob Apple. 


The large red of September. 
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The Apple of Hell, or black. Apple. 
The Scarlet Apple. 

The Spicing. -./.., 

The May-Flower. 

The Raſpis Apple. 

Giradottes. 

The Frozen Apple. 

The great-ey'd Apple. 


Lugelles. 

Magdalene. 

The Minion, 

The Snow Apple. 

Our Ladies Apple. 

The Oblong Liſlee. 

Orgeran. 

Patſepommes, or Hony meal of ſeve- 
ral kinds, 

Pommaſles. 

The white Rambourg. 

Red Rambourg, 

The haſty Reinette or. Pippin. 

The Royal. 

The Dewy Apple. 
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The ſoft red. 

The St _ of two ſorts. 
The cluſtred Apple. 

The Vignan Court. 

The March Vigslet. 


Keeping Apples. 


f fo great, and fmall Apis, or Ap- 
_ pws Claudius, 

The Apioles, 

The Parſly Apple. 

Babichet. 

The great white Apple. 

The cy white Apple. 

Fhe Little-Good. 

The white Apple of Bretagne. 
Thered Apple of Bretagne, 

The Cardinal. 

Camueſe, or Flat Snout. 
Winter-Cheſnut. 

The Citron-Apple. 

The Coqueret of ſeveral forts, 
Hard Short-Start. 
Red Short-Start, 


Ruſlet 
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Ruſlet, Short-Start.. / 

Douettes. | 

The Bretagne Cloth of Gold. 

The Stranger. 

White Fenouil. 

Red Fenoull, 

The Yron Apple. | 

The great belly'd Woman. 

The High-good. . 

Hurluva. 

Jayet. 

The Judea Apple. } 

Malingres, or Maligar Apple. 
Mattranges. 

Winter Paſſe-Pommes,orHony-Meal 

The Pigeonnet. 

Pear-Apple. 

TheRaectlee, 


1 The Reinet of Auvergne. 


Pippin of Maſcons. 
The Grey Reinet. 
The Flat Reinet. 
Robillard. 

The Winter Reed. 
'The Roſe Apple. 
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The Apple without Bloſſom. 
Health. | 

The Seigneur. 

The Vermillion. 


Plums early and late, 


| 
| 
| 
Bricots. ( 
A Abricotines, 
Amber. ] 
The great Appetite 
Beſlonne, or Twin-Plum, | 
All Saints, white, 
Bloſles. | 
Good at Chriſtmas. ( 
Prunella of Provence, | 
Citron Prunellas, 
White Cherry-Plum. - | 
Red little- Cherry-Plunm, ( 
Round Citrons. ) 
Pointed Citron, ) 
Pigeons Heart, | 
Cypres, l 
Almond, 1 
The White Damask. : 
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Great double Damask. 
The latter Grey Damask. 
The haſty black Damask. 
Musky Black Damask. 
The Violet Damask. 
White Date. 

Red Date. 

Great Darttille. 

Datilles. 

Black Diapred. 

White Diapred. 

The Eſcarcelle. 

The double Flower. 
High Good. | 
Great Imperaal. 
Round Imperial. 

ointyille. 
_—_ 
Green Peaſcod, 
Maximilian. 
Marveille, or Balſam plum. 
Mirabolans. | 
Mirabelles. 
The Looking-Glaſle. 
The Egge Yolk. 
t | Yolk of Bourgogne 


Mon-« 
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Monſieurs Pham, 
Montmuret. } 
Musk. 1 
The Paſle for Velvet or n Valeney, 
White 
Black , 
Red >Perdrigon. 
Late C 
Green 
Great Violet, 
Potrctron. 
Small Grape Plum. 
Queen Claudia. 
Cocles Kidney. 
Roche Corbon. 
Roman. 
Latter Round. 
King of Breſle. 
Little St Anthony. 
'St Catharine. 
St Cir. 
The Whate St Julien. 
Black St Julien. 
Huge Saluces of two ſorts. 
The Plum without Stone. 
- SUMIENNES. 


ye 


} nay : 
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Black Trudennes: 
Red Trudennes. 
The Vacation Plum. 
* | The black Vintage. 
| | Verdach. 


Peaches. 


%\ 
_ % 


S Co Alberges. 

| Small psf 
Alberges of Province. 
Aubicons. 
Almond Peach. 
Amber Peach. 
Angelicks. 
White forward Peach. 
Yellow forward Peach. 

- | Great Brignons of Bearn. 
Musky Brignons. 
Cherry Peach. 

' ICorbeil Peaches. 
Winter hard Peach. 
Double-Flower Pcach. 
Gallion Peach, very fair. 
Yellow Pavie. 


ck Magdalen Pavie, 
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Magdalene Peach. 

White Mircoton. 

Yellow Mircoton. 

Mircoton of Jarnac, 

Nutmeg Peach. 

Parcouppes, or Gaſhed Peach. 
Pau-Peach. 

Praune-Peach. 

Pavies-Raves. 

Peach-Rave. 

Perliques. 

Perfilles, or Par{ly Peach. 
Roſflan Peach. 1 
White Scandalis. 
Black Scandalis. 
Yellow Peach, 
Troy Peach, ; 
The Fromentee Peach. 
The Violet Peach. 
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Cherries,Heart-Cherries, &C. 


Igarreaux, 
Red Cherrte, 
White Cherrie. 
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Double Bloſſom Cherrie. 
Heart-Cherrie. 

Preſerving Cherry, great. 
Sweet Guin Cherries. 
White Guin Cherries. 
Black Guin Cherries. 
Merizettes. 
Double Bloſſom Merizier; 
Mountmorency -Cherry,Short ſta]k. 
Rath-ripe, or May. 

Trochets chaſtred, or Flanders Cher- 
- Ile. 

The All Saints Cherrte. 


Frgs. 


V Hite Figs. ----- 
Bourjaflores: 
Bourno-Saintes. 


Flower-Fig. 
Gourravaund of Languedoc. 
Marſeilles Fig. 

White Dwarfe. 

Violet Dwarte. 

Violet Fig. 
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Oranges. 


Igarrades. 


, - * "= p41 
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China-Orange. 
Spaniſh 
Genoa O 
Portugall & **** SE: | 
Province | 8 
Limons and City ons. 
Imonchali. 1iT | 
Limoni Cedr1i. 0 
Limoni Dorſfi. . e 
Limomi of Grarita. D 
Sweet Limons. 6 
Pommes D* Aagam. l 
Poncilles. J |: 
Spada Fora with Laurel laenes. " 
25 
ra cuyious Trees. D; 


Rbutus. 
> Azarollier, or Neapolitah 
Medlar. Carob: 


The. French Gardiner. 
Carob-tree. 


I Cornelian. 


14 (erm 
| abolans of Africa. 


| Medlars without Stone. 


Piſtachia. 


I Berberies without Stone. 


_ 
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READER, 
F inthis Catalogue of Frxits, T have 
either miſtaken or omitted many 
of the true Exgliſþ names, it is be- 
cauſe 1t was a SxbjeFion too inſu 
portable : and beſides the French 
bardiners themſelves are not perfeCt- 
ly accorded concerning them 3 nor 


7 Fave our Orchards, as yet, attained 


to ſo ample a Choyce and univerſal, 


s to ſupply the deficiency of the 
DiGionary. 


THE 


Ld 


THE SECOND 


TREATISE. 


SECTION TI. 
of Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, and 
' their Kindes, 


S N CE Melonsare the moſt pre- 
citous Fruit that your Kitcher 
Garden: affords, I think it moſt pro- 
r to diſcourſe of them in the 
Front of this Chapter, and inſtru& 
jou how you ought to govern 
them 1n this our. C/z#zate, for which 
zone, I have calculated all theſe 
obſervations, paſting by thoſe which 
(differing from ours) may poſhibly 
ll you with doubt, ſhould I con» 
found you with the manner how 
they arder them in the hotrer Conr- 
treys, different from ours, - mare 
temperate, and cold in reſped tq 
theſe delicate fruits. 
K In 
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Melons 


136 The French Gardiner, 
Sceds- In order to this mtention of ours, 
which 1s, that we may have them 
excellent;, You muſt diligently en; 
quire after the beſt Seeds, ſuch as 
you may procure out of 7taly, from 
Lions, Tours, Anjon, Champagne, 
and other places, where men emu. 
late one another who ſhall have 
the beſt Melons. Alſo to have of 
all the kmds, Swcrin, Morin, Melonney, 
Grenots, white, wraught, or Embrqi- 
der'd, Ribb'd, and others. eventq 
the locking up of thoſe ſeeds whoſe 
fruit has pleaſed. you; for ſome 
affect them of one taſt, which ano 
ther will reject, and hold worth 
nothing. One loves to eat thema 
little 'greex, another would have 
them very ripe. And therefore ya 
ſhall furniſh your ſelf with fuch 
kinds as are moſt agreeable to yout 
zaſt, and as thrive and ripen beſt in 
your ground, which isthe thingyou 
muſt chiefly reſpe&; for oftentimes 
there comes ſuch rains from A#e 


ule 
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,.a3 utterly ſpoyl: them, depri- 
4 them both af odpur, ſavogr = 
colour, tiling them: ſo with water 
that they are not to. be eaten, and 
ripening them fo altogether, that they 
ge only. fit to be given to Horſes 
who. extreamly affect them ; In brief: 
theſe rezxs ſpoyl,;. and utterly, de- 
ſroy your - Melowiere , where you 
have beſtowed ſo much care, and the 
pains of five or ſix. months are loſt 
yithout gratifying you with the leaſt 
af your hopes; and therefore you 
hould endeavour to have them early 
that you may prevent theſe incon- 
ſentences, 

In thole Countreys where they 
riſe great ſtore with little trouble , 
but plant them in the qpen ground, 
we do Cabbages, as ſoon as the 
rus come, they give over cating 


them,” and think them as bad 3s 


poſer. 
To begin then yur: Meloniere, ox Plot. 


Melon-Plot , yqu ſhall chooſe a 
"IN #3 \ place 


bo 
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Figure 


| place in your Garden the moſt ſecy, 


. as yout have provided the winter ber 
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red*from pernicious winds, which 

ou ſhall cloſe in with a Reed-hedy 
hatiiGindy bound in Pannels. which 
you ſhall ſet up with ſufficient ſtakey, 
ot poſts fixed" in the- ground, and 
ſuſtained, leaſt the winds overturn 
them : To this Encloſure you muſt 
make a door, which you ſhall keep 
under lock and key, that none mo- 
leſt your' Plantation 5 and parti- 
cularly to keep out women-kindat 
certain times, for reaſons you may 
Imagine, 

The Figure at the Frontiſpiece of 
this Treatiſe, will eafily inſtru you 
in what manner you ſhould incloſe 
your Melon ground. 

In*this Park, ( which may beof 
what extent you think good.) you 
thall-make: beds of Horſe-dung, ſuch 


my * pop 4 aS eo» aw- 
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fore , and heaped up together in 
ſome ' place near your Meloniere, 48 


faſt as it is thrown forth of the ſtable, 
| About 
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- About mid-F ebruary you ſhall mm 
begin to prepare a bed for the ſeeds, 
taking d#rg hot from the ſtable, 
and ' of that of your foreſaid heap, 
mingling theni together, that the 
heat of the freſh, may communicate 
t ſelf to the other. po” 
Make your bed the whale Edds 
of your 4/elo#: ground, four. foot 
large, leaving a path about it of 
three foot wide, that you may have 
place to put hot dz when you per- 
give te- bed to languiſh, and that 
tbegins to cool 'overmuch, © .. 
iThis bed, handſomly made, . and 
todden' with the feet to excite the 
teat, you mult coyer. the, top of it 
mrh (near four inches thick) ex- 
&llent -mould, or rather with: that 
nch ſtuff, which comes from a laſt 
jears bed, mingled with a little of 
the pureſt mould you can' procure t 
This compoſition you mult ſpread 
&eping a board to. the fide and 
wergert of the bed, and clapping 
K 3 the 
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che earth ddwn with your hand lf 
gamniſt the board ,-ro render! {rh þ 
more-firm and (evety.' | 
'Your Bed thus' prepared; of abe ; 
a yatdhigh ;you'ſhall fatfarito ref 
poſe*till it has''paſled? its! greateſt: 
heats, which mdy'-continue-two of 
three days, more; or leſs; 4ccording 
to'the ferper of the ſeaſon. 
' The extreaniity of hedt paſt | 
Coicty you "ſhall diſcover by the [1 
inking of the bed, andby' Examining |: 
it with your finger ) you will eaſily 
judge if it be well qualified foryout 
feet: For if you cannot ſuffer your 
finger {im it, is yet too hot,” and 
it 0nght to 'be- but tepid, but not 
quite cold; tn:which caſe, you muſt 
heat if zodin; by applying new-made 
dung immediately to the fides of 
your bed 'in the pathge about oh 
I before have deſcribed. 
"The bed in pertect tempe 
your ſeeds Neeped in 850d op 
egar, or Com-ailk, eight and 
fourty 
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ſaurty hours, every ſpecies apart by 

theniſelves 3 You ſhall ſow them at 

one end of your bed, reſerving the 

zeſt for the other ſeeds, whereof I 
[1 ſpeak hereafter. | 


of row farrows with the point of 


Ing 


'S 


our fmger quite croſs your bed ; 
* let the lines be fix inches afin- 
der, and as eyen as you can, which 
you may facilifate with the' help of 
a Rule. To £3: 
"Upon every of theſe lines make 
three holes in the earth or Terr 4s, 
joyning your ftngers together in fa+ 
fon of a Hens-rump, and in cach 
of theſe holes, put three, or four 
Melon-ſeeds, all of a ſort. | 
Upon the Intervalls 'twixt the 
Ines, which I adviſed you to leave, 
you may ſow Lettice-ſteds for early 
Allets, tt other Chervil; And you 
tity fringe the whole bed''about 
with Prr/laine; for theſe herbs will 


be. very forward, and are $0 be ta- 
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ken up very young, leaſt they ſuf \ 


focate your Melon-plants, but this 
will ſpare you a weeding , and will 
be a kind of dreſſzzg tothem alſo, 


Be careful to cover your Bed ec# 


very night, and when the weather 
1s bad, with hurdles made of ſtraw, 
or cloſe #2atts, which are to be ſup- 
ported with ribs, and arches of poles 
or ſmall rafters layd croſs into forks 
fixed in the ground, at the ſides of 
the Bed. 
You ſhall not | approach theſe 
Coverings neerer then four inches 
to your. Bed; if it happen to frees, 
ar ſnow, you ſhall then fill the whole: 
24cuum: with freſh, and newly drawn 
dung, till the weather be more 
ky CEFFIGT | | 
But if your ſeeds burn, by reaſon! 
of. the, too great heat of your Bed, 


they ought not to be, long in the 
ground 3, 7you ſhall;ſow them. all 0; 


ver agam,.and heat the Zeda ny 
y 
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-\ | by the ſides, with hot dung, as you 
haye been taught. * 0 

The perfect Jeaſon to ſow Melox- gtaſog, 
ſeeds,1s 1n the full of February. 


\ When your plants begin topeep. | 
you ſhall cover. them with pretty 
large Drinkzng>Glaſſes, leaving a lit- 
tle paſſage for the Air 'twixt the 
Glaſs and the Farth, leſt otherwiſe, 
they ſuffocate and tarniſþ. 

hus you ſhall let them grow 
to the fourth, or ſixth leaf, before 
you remove them. 


/ They are Tranſplanted after four Trans. 
leyeral faſhions, Firſt upon the Beds, On 


which you muſt prepare at the ſide 
of this Genial Fed. and all together : 
Make holes in; the middle of theſe 
beds four foot aſunder,and ineach of 
theſe holes put in half a buſhel of 


excellent rich mould, without ma- 


king your whole bed of it, and in this, 


you 1l Tranſplant your Melons, tak- 


mp them dextrouſlyfrom the Nurſing+ 
bed: with a good clod of earth ab ut 
| the 
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the roots.:In the Evening about Sui 
ſet will be the moſt convenient time 
for this purpoſe, and if it may, let | 
it be-after a fair day, for it will 
much imptove your plants. | 
This done, ſhelter the beds from} 
the 87 for three or four days fol} 
lowing, bit you muſt water them | 
from the firſt day of their planting, 
that they may take hold, and ſpring 
the ſooner: 
- Then: you ſhall cover them with 


wider glaſs-bells till the fruit be 
17 big, and "indeed , 2s long as the 


plant may 'be contained under it; 
leaving ita little air 'twixt the hell 
and the bed, for fear of choaking the 
plant, Whlels the, bell have ahote 
at Pk > which you thay ſtop af 
SS 8 266 17 SH or 
Frotfteh inthe Morte, tilfout 
In he Aftertoon NOOR cake of 
che” bells;” to acqtrrnt. thent with 
the it, attd' fortifte your Melors as 
gainft 'thifeafonable” Weather, ol 
[ yo 
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you muſt cover them. again iri the 
Evening; | 


There ſometitmes happen ſuch $t9%% 


ſtorms of Hail, as crack all the bells, 
and to prevent this, ſonie are provi- 
ded with covers made of ſtraw of 
the fame ſhape, to clap over the 
plafſes at night. 


- Other make bells of Earth, but Belis 


I do no\'way approve of this inven- 
tion, for it is not poſſible that the 
8» (hould ſufficiently penetrate this 
Earth 74s it. doth the Glaſs: They 
may pretend them fot the night on- 
ly, and to prevent Hail,_and . that 
indeed with better reaſon. | 
If you perceive your plant to lan- 
purſh, and not improve.,water it with- 
in half afoot of its root, with. water 


wherein "7igeons dung has been 


ſteeped. + 


” 'Yout: Meloxs - tow reaſonable Pruning. 


ſtrong, chooſe out the prime ſhoots 
( which will be in' number equal 
to your” ſeeds ) the reſt yon —_ 
gel 


yo 
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geld and prune off, and when you 
perceive three or four Melozs knots 
ted upon one ſhoot, you ſhall ſtop 
that vize, pinching a knot above 
that of the-fruzt, then extend all 
the / other ;/pvots: of your; plants, 
ſpreading them upon every. part. of 
Your Bed, that they may nouriſh the 
frait with more 'eaſe, which when 
it 15 grown .as-big as your. fit, you 
fhx!l - forbear to- water any longer; 
uriteſs-1t be-in- ſome © excefive dry 
ſeaſon, when you perceive the leave 
burn; and ' that the | p/art it (elf 
ſeorcbes 3 1n ſuch caſe, you may re> 
freſh every languiſhing: foot wich a 
little water, ::;.. 


Yon :muſt place a Tyle under; e-' 


very: Melon, (the better ,to- faſhion 
them, -and - adyance their maturity 
by the refleftion of the Sur from it; 
and :this 1s a:thing which cannot be 
ſo well upom-awdzng-bed,; (in which 
ſame, Tranſplant and (force; then ) 
beſides, they. will be much-- Dryer 
| | an 
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and lefs participate of the laathſume 
quality of the dung. 

You ſhall never ſuffer any ſmall 
new ſoot or ſtring to' draw away 
the Sap from your leading plant , 
but zip it off immediately , unleſs 
it be that your fr»3t lies naked, and 
too much expoſed, and that it ſtand 
in need of any leaves to accelerate 
its growth, & preſerve it in temper, 


— Se IT 


a, a 


of Summer. trenches of about two 
foot deep, and four foot large, (as 
they do in 4»jox) leaving a ſquare 
of three foot between each ofthem, 
to caſt the -z0#/d upon, which you 
| muſt form into. a ridge ſomewhat 
| round,” 4n form of an Afesr-back, 
/ (by which name the Frexch call 
them.) Then you ſhall fill the trench 
Inith good dang, and very rotten 
wrth, ſcourings of ditches, which has 
lain two- or three years wellowing 
if the rains and froſts, 
They 
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The ſecond AMethod of Tranſplants Teak 
ing Melons, 1s to make, near the end fag 


Seaſon, 


Tranfſ- 
planitrg 
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Then in March, when the winter 
has ſufficiently ripened the; foreſaid 
earth, you ſhall ſtir and mingle 
that which lyes in the rage, with 
the Ditch-ſconring, adding to 1t new 
dung well conſumed, and ſo fill ng 
your Trenches with this mixture, and 
let it be kept well weeded till the 
feafon that you Tranſplant your Me 
lons on 1t , as I have before anſtrud- 
ed you. pF. 

There is yet -a third faſhion a 

eat deal more caſie than this, and 
which I have found as ſucceſsful, as 
any of the former rwo, and which 


' hath afforded me ſtore of excellent 


and high-taſted Melons every year, 
(' but attribute the principal cauſe 
of it, to the goodneſs of my 80il, 
which is 8azdy, but richly improvd 
by a long Czltivation.) There 15nq 
more difukey in the buſineſs, than 
to give the ground three or four 
dreffings before, and after:Winter, 
and at the time of Tranſplanting to 
| make 
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make pits in the middle of the beds, 
& Iyhich you muſt fall with a buſhel of 
+ [the mould, and half dug, of an old 
 } bot-bed, and 1n this to ſet your plants 
1 | ater the manner I have taught you, 
+: There are a world of curioſities 
d in Tranſplanting of Melons R {ome 
e | place them 1n Veſlels of earth, pier- 
2 | ced full of holes, and filled with 
- | excellent mould, and ſo change their 
beds when they are over-chilled , 
others 1n baskets of the fame ſhape, 
and fome again are fo nice abour 
them, as would weary the moſt la» 
borious Gardizer, 


percetve that your Melons ſuffer for 
want of refreſhment, and ſeald ( as 
they term it ) it will be good to 
afford a watring to every r004, but 
this only 1n caſe of extreata necel- 
ity, and very rarely. | 

to be gather'd, you ſhall -perceive 
kim to be ripe when the ftalk ſeems 


ag 
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If during the exceſſive heats you Wateriugj 


{To know when your Ao is fitgayering 
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as if it would part from the fruit; 

when they begin to gild, and grow 

allow underneath, when the finallt 
Hoot ( which is at the ſame knot Ik 

. Withers, and when approaching toÞtl 

the fruit, you be ſaluted with an a+ 
_ 


greeable odour. But ſuch as are ac 
cuſtom'd, and frequent the AMelio- 
neres, judge 1t by theeye, on | 
only the change of their coloxr, and I a 
the intercoſtal yellowneſs, which isa Ju 
fafficierit-Irdex of their maturity,” [4 
Thoſe Melons which are full of fy 
Embroidery and Charaters, are colt» 
monly twelve, or fifteen days afa« Jji 
fhioning, e're they be perfeRly ripe. $1 
Fhe Morins grow Yellow ſome days | { 
before+they be fit to gather. te 
For their gatherizg, let it be ac 
cording as they turn; If to be con fk 
veyed far off, you ſhall gather hun Jp 
inſtantly upon his firſt change of 
eolour, for they will finiſh thar 
tipening by the way. But if tobe 
frent . unnmediately , gather © them 
| : through 
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{through ripe , putting them into a 
wi bucket of water drawn newly out of 
HM the Well, and let them refreſh them- 
flves there, as you would treat bot- 
tlesof wine, fince coming immediatly 
from the Melonieres, they are Sn- 
beated,” and nothing ſo quick and 
eeable to be eaten. 
. Others, which you muſt gather 
a faſt as they ripex, may be laid 
upon a board in ſome cool place, 
and ſpent according to their maturi- 


I ?P 2. 7 Get 


»You ſhall remember to leave the 
jynt which holds to the ſtalk of eve- 
y Melon, with two or three leaves 
for ornaments, and be careful, not 
to break off the ſtalk, leaſt the Me- 
bn languiſh , { asa cask of wine #7- 
d#ced) and loole the richnels of its 


pſto. 


times a day, when your Melons be- 
in tO 7iper, leaſt they pals their 
; prame, 
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» You muſt not think it much to viſting 
nit your Melonzereat the leaſt four *'9 Care« 
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. prime, and looſe of their tempting, be | 
coming laxk and flaſhy. 


To chooſe a perfe&t good Melon, 
itmuſtneither be too greez, nar over- 
ripe; let him be well nouriſhed, and 


| have a thick and ſhort ſta/4, thathe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
proceed of a Yigerous plant, not for- |} 
ced with too great heat, weighty in [ 
the hand; firm to the touch, dry, and I; 
ofa Vermilion hue within. Laſtly, | 
that it have the flavor of that pitchy 
mixture, wherewith Seamen drelz 
their cordage. 

Remember to reſerve the ſeeds of 
all fach Aelons as you found to be 
excellent and the moſt early, ( a 
before I. advertis'd you ) preſerve 
them carefully, taking thoſe which | þ 
lodged at the ſunny fide, they are} fr 
better at two or three years old 
than at one. 

Cucumbers are ſown and raiſedJhe 
upon the ſame bed, and at the fame ſth, 
time with 17c/ozz5 5 having before aw-Jon 
bibed the ſeeds in euther Cow,or brea 

milk; 
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wilk, There are of white and greem, 
which they call Parroquets ; You hall 
ſarbear to gather ſome of your faireſt, 
vhiteſt, longeſt, and earlieſt frat, but 
kave them for feed, | letting them 
ripen upon their own ſtalks as long 
uthe plant continues, which will be 
till the fiffſt froſts: As forthe Parro- 
ts, they may all be ſpext, lince the 
of the white Cucumiers do lut- 
heiently degenerate into them. 
They are tranſplanted alio az Me- 
lus are, both in beds,.and in open 
ground, but they tnuſt be exceeding- 
ly watered, to make them produce a- 
bundantly ; The vines and ſyperflus 
os fhoots muſt be gze/ded; the falle 


ſewers which will never kzot into 
fit, are to be nipped off. 

The firſt colds bring the Mildew 
upon them, which is when the leaves 
become white and mealy, a (ign 
that they are near their deſtructt- 
0n 


Gather them according to your 
L 2 ſpend 
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ſpending, for they will grow bigger 
every day, but withal, harder, and | 
the ſeeds more compacted render 
the frait leſs agreeable to the taſt; 
They are then in perfe&102 a little. 
before they begin to grow yellow, | 
Pumpcons - Pumpcons are raiſed alſo: upon | 
the hot-bed, and are removed like | 
the former, but for the moſt 
upon plain ground: being placed fy 
in ſome ſpacious part of your Gar. 
den, becauſe their ſhoots and tendrel; n 
ſtragglea great way before they kput fp 
into fruit. y 
Tranfo© | When you traſplant them, make 
planting. their pits wide enough aſunder, 1 
twelve foot or thereabout, and layſi; 
two buſhels of rich ſoz/ to every}; 
plant ; becauſe of the ſtrength of theſ, 
plant, water them abundantly. : . fl, 
Gathering The time of gathering them iswſjjy 
:theirperfect maturity, which is about 
Auguſt, nor do they ſpoil at all byfj 
lying upon the earth, but become 
daily riper by 1t. 
| | : Whert 
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I, When the firſt co/d begins to come, 
nd ther them in a Morning, and heape 
them one upon another, that they 
t: may dry in the Sx, and afterwards 
efary them into ſome /temperate 
- JRoom upon boards, where let them 
Ogle without touching one another : 
CIbove all, preſerve them from the 
yfoſt, tor that will immediately periſh 
them., 
41 It you have plenty, and abound, 
® Jjou may put it into your ordinary 
WEHouſe-hold bread, or that of your 
-Jown table. But firſt you mult boy! 
Kit after the ſame manner as you 
T,Iirepare is to Fry, on'y a little more 
FItnder, then drain the water from 
Tt, and wet your flower with this 
Mn, and ſo make your bread It will 
- Te of better colour, and better re- 
"Vii being a little Dow, and is very 
Wimholeſome for thoſe who ſtand in 
)ſſieced of refreſhment. 
Wy" There is a ſmall kind of Pu-peor 
which knots into fr»it near the foot 
L 3 'with- 
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without trailing, and bears abun]. 
dantly : they muſt be gxelded, leay. 
ing none but the faireſt. 
Potirons., * Potirons, white and coloured, 
*a kind of Prieſt-caps, Spaniſh trumpets, Gonrdy, 
- and the like, are to be ordered a; 
peon, - ; 

or Citro- YOU do PE17Pcons , with this only 
vil. . difference, that ſome of them would ; 
be ſtaked, and not ſuffered to ram 
upon the ground. K 
| Seeds The ſeeds of theſe. as alſo of Pan." 
peors, areto be ſaved, as you ſpendfſ® 
their fruit, but 1t muſt be carefully d 
cleanſed and dried in the air, andfif 

ſecured from mice, which devout 
theſe ſeeds, as well as thoſe of MN! 


lons and Cucumbers, 
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; SECTION II. 

d 

D of Artichocks, Chardons, and 

| 2 Aſparagns. 

nly 


ald T* E Antichock is one of the arichokes 

* molt excellent Fruits of the 

Kitchen Garden, and recommended 

.Jnot only for its goodnefs, and the 

ndfdiverſe manner of cooking 1t; but 

ly:o for that 'the fruit continues in 

nfalon a long time. 

Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 

»iolet, and the Green. The Slips 
which grow by the ſides of the old 
Subs, ferve for Plants, which you 
maſt ſet in very good ground,. deep 
dunged, and drefled with two, or 
tree manures. 

T4 When the Frogs are entirely Planting. 
paſt, in April you ſhall plant the 
Slips; having ſeparated them from 
the Ste with as much root as you 

L 4 can 
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can, that they may take the more 
eaſily; and if they be ſtrong enough, 
they will bear Heads the Autamy 
following. 

You ſhall plant them four or five 
foot diſtant one from another, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the Soyl; 
for if it be light and ſandy, you ma 
plant them cloſer; if it be a ſtrong 
ground, at a greater diſtance to gie 
ſcope to the l/eaves, which, with the 
fruit will come fairer, and bring 
forth more double ones. 

They ſhall need no other Culture 
before winter, than to be dreſs'd and 
weeded ſometimes. 

You ſhall cover them in winte 
to -preſerve them from the Froſt; 
and to do thy, they order them a 
ter divers manners; ſome cutting 
all the Plants within a foot of the 
ground, and gathering up the relt 
of the leaves, ( as they do to bland} 
Succory ) think it ſufficient to make}. 
it upin form ofa Mole- hill, leaving 
out 
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out at the top, the extreams of the 
leaves, about two fingers deep, to 
keep the plant from _ zand 
then covering them with long dung, 
preſerve them thus from the froſts, 
and hinder the raiz from rotting 
them. 

Others make trexces *twixt two 
ranzes, and caſt the earth in long 
banks upon the plazts, covering 
them within two fingers of the tops, 
as I ſhewed you above : And there 
be ſome which only put long dung 
about the plants, and fo they pals 
the winter very well : All thefe ſeve- 
ral faſhions are good, and every man 
abounds with his particular reaſon. 


Only, be not over early in earth- Exrthung: 


ing them, leaſt they grow rotten, but 
be ſure that the great froſts do not 
prevent and ſurpriſe you, if you 
have many to govern. If you defire 


to have fruit in Autumn, you need 
-only cut the Sem of ſuch as have 


barn fruit in the $jrizz, to hinder 
them 


Chard, 
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them from a ſecond ſhoot. ' And in 
Autumn theſe luaſty Stocks will nor 
fail of bearing vexy fair heads, pro- 
vided that you dreſs and dig about 
them well, and water them in theit 
neceſlity , taking away the Slips 
which grow to their ſides, and which 
draw all the ſubſtance from the 
lants. | 

The winter ſpent, you ſhall un- 
cover your Artichocks, by little and 
little, not at once, leaſt the cold air 
{poyl them, being yet tender, and 
but newly out of their warm beds: 
and therefore let it be done at three 
rimes, with a four days interval each 
time; at the laſt- whereof, you ſhall 
dreſs, dig about, and trim them very 
well, dilcharging them from mot J g 
of their ſmall //ips, not leaving + y 
bove three of the ſtrongeſt to each J jr 
foot for bearers. & 
To procure the Chard of the Ar- 
tichocks ( whichis that which grows 
from: the roots of old plants) yo 
all 
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ſhall make uſe of the old ftexmes, 
which you do not account of, For 
it will be fit to renew your whole 
plantation of Aatichocks every fifth- 
year, becauſe the p/art impoveriſhes 
the earth, and produces but ſmall 
frurt. 

The firſt frxits gathered, youg;,, = 
ſhall pare the plant within halt a : 
fot of the ground, and cut off the 
Stemm as low as you can poflible; 
and thus you will have luſty ſiips, 
which grown about a yard high, you 
ſhall bind up with a wreath of long 
fra, but not too cloſe, and then 
mviron them with dung to blanch 
them. | 

Thus you may leave them till the 

at froſts, before you gather them, 
and then reſerve them for your uſe 
in ſome Cellar, or other place lels 
cold. 

But 1t 1s beſt to gather them from Gutheriog . 
time to time as you ſpend them, be- 
pinning with the largeſt,and yy 
rac 
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the reſt, which will ſoon be ready, 
having now all the nouriſhment of 
the plant. | i 
Spaniſh - The Spaniſh Chardons are not {0 


| Chardele elicate to govern, as thoſe of the 
Artichock,, nor produce they chards |" 
ſo ſweet and tender : they are to ( 
be tyed up after the ſame manner Þ* 
to make them white. 0 
 . They fpring of ſeeds, and are! 
tranſplanted wr flips. The flower [ 
of theſe chardoxs, which are little | 
violet colour'd beards, being dryedin I" 
the Air, will ſerve to turmne milk 
withal, and- make it cxrdle like ren 
nett : The Spaniardand Langnedocis 
ens ule it for that purpoſe. | 
aſparagus Aſparagus areto be railed of ſeeds 
in a bed apart , the ground prepas 
red before with divers diggings, and 
well dunged : at the end ot two 
years you may take up the roots 

and tranſplant them. 
To lodg them well, you muſt 
make trenches four foot large, and 
two 


wy 
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wo 1n depth (leaving an interval- 


of four foot wide 'twixt the trexches 
to caſt the mould on which you take 


Joutof them ) and make them very 


level at bottom; the earth caſt 
in round banks on both ſides. be- 
ſtow a good drefling upon the bot- 
tomes of your trexches, mixing the 
mould with fine rich dx#e, which 
you muſt lay very evenin all places. 
This done, - plant your Aſparagus 
by /ize at three foot diſtance, place- 
ng two roots together: You may 
range the firſt at the very edg of the 
trench, for that when you dig up 
the Alleys you may 1n time reduce 


{them to a foot and half wide, - caſt- 


ng the 990 og Hl the quarters, and 
then cutting above a foot large on 
either {ide of your Aſparagus, where 
the earth was heaped up, your plants 
will ſhoot innumerable roots at the 


lides of the Alleys. 


You ſhall plaxt a third range in 
the, midſt, between the two which 
we 
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we have named. It will be expedi« 
ent to place them in Crols ſquares 
that the roots being at a convenient 
diſtance, may extend themſtlves 
through all the bed. | 
Some curious perſons put raxy« 
horns at the bottom of the trench, 
and hold for certain, that they havea | 
kind of Sympathy with Aſparagus, 
which makes them proſper the bet- 
ter, but Irefer it to the experienced, 


They will need dreffing but three 


times a year. The firſt, when the 
Aſparagus have done growing : The 
ſecond, at the beginning of winter: 
and the laſt, a little before they be 
gin to peep: at every one of theſe 
dreſſings, you ſhall ſomething fill, 
and advance your beds about fout 
fingers high, with the earth of your 
Alleys, and over all this, fpread about 
two fingers thick of old dung. 
Three years you muſt forbear to 
cat, that the p/ant may be (trong, 
nor ſ{tubbed ,, for otheewile = 
will 
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will prove but ſmall, And if you 
re them. yet four, or five years 
longer , you will have them come as 
big as Leeks, after which time, you 
may cxt unceſlantly, leaving the leaſt 
to bear ſeed, and that the plant may 
fortifie, 

\ During theſe four years, obſerv- 
ing to give them the ſeveral dreſ- 
ings, as I have declared, your bed 
will fill , and your paths diſcharged 
of their mould, you may dig them 
wp, and lay ſome rich du»g undexr- 
neath. 

You know that the plants of 4f- 
peragus ſpring up and grow perpetu- 
ally, & therefore when the m-oxld of 
your Alleys is all ſpent upon the bed, 
you muſt of neceſſity bring earth 
to ſupply them, laying 1t upon the 
ted in ſhape like the lid of a Trunk, 
otherwiſe they will remain naked, 


and periſh. 


When you cut your Aſparagus » cutting, 


remove a little of the earth from a- 


| bout 
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bout them, leaſt you wound the 6 
thers which areready to peep, nd 
then cut them as low as you can cot 
veniently, but take heed that you 
do not offend thoſe that lye hid, fot 
ſo much will your detriment be, and 
It will ump your plant. 

Such as you perceive to produce 
only ſmall ones, you ſhall ſpare, 
that they may grow bigger, permit 
Bag thoſe which ſpring up about the 
end of the ſeaſon in every bed, wht 
Tun to ſeed, and this will exceeding- 
ly repaire the hurt which you ma 
have done to your plants in reaping 
their fruit. | L 
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—_ are ſo many ſeveral ſor® 
of Cabbages, that you ſhall hardÞ* 
ly reſolve to have them all in your 
Garden 
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of Garden, for they: would emply too 
dll great 4:part of your ground, and 
| therefore it will be beſt to make 
ou) choice of fuch as are moſt agreeable 
x to your taſte, and that are the. moſt 
nf delicate, -and eafieſt to boyle, fince 
thegrownd which produces them,and 
the water which boyles them,renders 
them either more or leſs excellent. 


Italy, and we have:ſome in France, 
thoſe of Ttaly are the Canleflower, 
thoſe of Rome,Yerona,and Milan, the 
Boſſe,the long Cabbage of Genoa , the 
arled, and others. 

In France we have the ordinary 
leaded-Cabbage of ſeveral forts, and 
” ome that do not head at all, and 
thereforeT think it neceſſary to treat 
tere particularly of them all.,as briet- 
ly asI can. 

I will begin with Camnleflowers as 
Ste moſt precious : they bring the 
leed to us out of Ttaly, and the 7 
t«ians receive it from Candia and 
M other 
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other Levantine parts, not but. that 
we gather as:good in . Ttaly;, and 
France alſo; but it does not produce 
fo large a head, and is ſubje&t-to de- 
getterate into the boſſe cabbages, and 
Navets, and therefore it were: bet- 
ter to furniſh one felf out: of the Le- 
vant, either by ſome friend, orother 
correſpondent at Rome: The' Linnen- 
Drapers, and Millaners of Paris , can 
give you the belt direQions in this 
affair , which traffick. in thoſe places 
for Linnen,Lace.and Gloves. 

To diſcover the goodnefſle ofthe 
ſeed (which 1s theneweſt) it oughtto 
be of a lively colexr, full of oyle, ex- 


| adly round,neither ſbrivled, ſmall or 


dried, which are all indications 0 
its age, but of a Brown be, not of: 
bright red, which ſhews that itnever 
ripened kindly upon; the. ſtalk. 
Being thus provided with. good 
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ſeed, ſow it as they do. in Italy or 
France. The Italians ſow'tin caſes, &} 1 


ſhallow tbes in the full zzoox of 


guſt 
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off 5 It comes ſpegdily up, and will 
we] | ob ſtrong be hefore phage FERen 
the, F the, Froſts come. > {ftppe ' ihe 
pqur Cellar, or Garden-hou ſe. t1ll the 
$þr7118,. an that r 5 F roſts gone 
and, then menſperr i ther | 9 12'9 999 
75 hi Je You {hall haye; oor 


ds. and wy conditiq- 


ery Fair 
i before bh great heats of S»7- 


wer Gurprize th 
»Fbe. alan ay not ſo: long, a 
their 


till :their baye attain 
goo growth, but pull rhem #p 
fore, and lay them 1n the Cellar, 
wetring | all their roots and, ſtalks to 
thevery head 3, ranging them {ide by 
kde, and ſhelving, where they finj 
their beads, and, will keep a rong 
timezwhereasif they left them abroa 
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er lathe ground, the heats would cauſe 


them: run to ſeed. 

The French are fatisfied to have 
them by the end of Autumn, keep: 
Þg.them to cat in the Winter ; not 


(a that ( veing early raiſed) they 
2 have 
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have ſome whichbegd about July 3 
but the reft grow*Hard,' and” tough 
by reaſon of the *Ektream © heat, 
and itnprove nothing 'for want of 4 
mon{ture, producing but ſmall and 
trifling Heads, and moſt commonly 
-raietas all. And 5 re T com 
@l you to ſow but” a few upon your 
fell” 36d in the Mhiniere , om 
ly, ſowing them 'im- 47zes' four 'fih- 

ger3alunder, - and covering” 'them 
with the mould '3 two: br three 
ridges ſhall abundantly ſuffice You 
ſtore. iid 1 [ 4, ; TDI 

Towards the end of April; when 
your Melons are off from their Beds 
and tranſplanted , you may rehiew 
your ſowing of Carleflowers, (as you 
were taught before) theſe will head 
in Autumn, and muſt be preſerved 
from the Froſts , to be ſpent dutting 

the Winter. . 4 

You muſt ſtay before 'you remove 
them , till the leaves are as large as 
the Pale of your hand , that they 
may 
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maybe ſtrong. -: Pare away. the 


tops; of: them ,.- and: earth them .up 
to:the,very mecks., that is, ſo.deep 


that "the . top leaves appear ; not, 


above three fingers out of : the 
ground, or to be more intelligible , 
you ſhall interr them to the. laſt, 
and upmoſt kyot; Moreover, you 
maſt hollow little Baſins, of about 
half;a foot Diameter, and four fin- 
gers:Heep,at the foot of each, ſ#ak,, 
thatthe moyſture may paſle directly 
to the Root when you water then. it 
bting- unprofitably employed el(e- 
where, | 
The juſt-diſtance in tranſplanting, 
8 three foot aſunder 3 two,, ranges 
ae; ſufficient for each Bed:., But be 
careful to keep them weeded,& dug 
2 often as they. require it, till the 
leeves cover the ground.and are able 
to choke the weeds that grow. under 
ther. | 
;K-you make 7its in the. places 


where you remove them,and beſtow 


M3 ſome 


Tran 
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ſore good Soil ( as-I delcribed\inf, 
Melo#- and Cucuwbers ) they” vilth, 
the better anſwer your expetati 
for they will produce much fa 
heads. 

Gabtage | All forts of Cabbages wikandl 
they be, muſt be carefully watred a 
firlt , for a few dayes after theit 

; planting , that they may take the 

Waiting Hetter root , which you ſhall then 

rceive, when their leaves 
to ere, and flag no longer upon'tht I ;, 

ound 

Sowing All kinds of Cabbages are:tolt 
ſownupon the Melon-bed, whilſt th ; 
heat Temains, that 'they' 'may cheq, N; 
and fpring the ſooner , Pens thei 
therefore very thin, in travers lion 
croſs your Melon-bed. 

In april you ſhall ſowe freſh-upon 
the fame bed , and place whereyou 
Melons.and tuckwbers ſtood. - © 

: Now foraſmuch as the Zirds- ate 
ſires  extreathly greedy to devour thei 
.ſcedras ſoon as they peep , _ 

9} 
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hey bear the burk; of it upon the 
ul ops of their leaves; I will teach 
Y you how: you may preſerve them. 
Wine fpread a Net over the Beds , 
b: fuſtaining 1t half a foot above the 
cir 

be 


fuface : others ſtick little MG{s 
made of Cards, (ſuch as Children 
nplay run againſt the winde with) 
xt ſome make them with thin 
chips of Firre, (ſuch as the Compit- 
wy rs boxes are made withal) ty- 
he mg to a. tree or Pole ſome Feathers ,, 
or thing that continually trembles; 
4 this will extreamly - affright . the 
þ 
0 
es 


in 
at 


Firds 1n the day time. and the Mice 
m the night; for the leaſt breath of 
vinde'will ſet them a whirling, and 
prevent the miſchief. 

There -breeds beſides in .:thele y.,ms 
beds a winged 1nſet , and Palmrer- 
worms, which gnaw your ſeeds and 
ſprouts: "To deſtroy theſe Enemizs , 
you ſhould place ſome-ſmall veſſel x, 
3 beer-glaſſes, and! the like ,/fink- 
| M 4 ing 
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ing them about three fingers dee 

than the ſurface of the bed. and fill. 

ing them with water within two 

ers of the by»: , and in theſe they 

will fall, and drown themſelves x; 

they make their ſubterranean paſa, 
es 


Yor TWRALS | - large-fuled Cabbages , ſhall 
cabbages, not be ſowne till A4ay , becauſe 


they 'are ſo tender ; and if they 
be ſtrong enough to be remoy- 
ed by the beginning of July, they 
will head in Autumn: Tao- ny 
Guſto there is no ſort of Cabbage 
comparable to''them , for they 
are ſpeedily boyled, and are (6 
delicate , that' the | very grolleſt 
part of them melts in ones mouth: 
If you eat broth made of them, 
Faſting , with but a little bread in 
it , they will gently /ooſer the bel- 
ly, and beſides, whatever quantity 
of them you eat, they will never 
offend you 5 Breifly , 'tis a fort 
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Cabbage, that I can never ſufficient- - 
ly commend , that I may encou- 
rage you to furniſh your Garder with 
them, rather than with many of the 
reſt. 

Of the White-headed Cabbage , 
thoſe which come out of Flanders 
are the faireſt , and of theſe , one: 
of the heads produced in a rich 
mould , hath weighed above fourty 

unds. 

Thoſe of '4nbervillieres are very 
free, and a delicate meat. 

There is another fort of Cab- 
bage ſtreaked with red veines, the 
ſtalk whereof is of a purple colour 
when you plant it ,, and they 
ſeem to me , the moſt natural 
of all the reſt; for they pome , 
cloſe to the ground , and ſhoot 
but few: leaves before they are 
beaded: ,, growing ſo extreamly 
cloſe , that they are almoſt flat at 


The 
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Red Cad: . The red: Cabbage ſhould likewiſe 
8 have a litle place in your Garden, 
for its uſe in certain diſeaſes. 

'There-is'yet another ſort of Cab 
bage, that caſt a ſtrong »rmskie Per. 
peefuned fe. but bear ſmall heads, yet are 
" to be prized for their excellent 
odor. 
_ - Fhe pale tender Gabbages are not 
to be fown till Angſt, that they 
may be removed a little before the 
Winter , where they may grow, and 
turniſh youallthe winter long, and 
_— the greater Froſt, 
which do but ſoften , mellow , and 
render them 'cxcellent meat. 
*4 tong | They plant alfo all thoſe Ttalian 
excellent Kindes , of 'which the * Pancaliers 
Caddage. aremoſt meſteem, by reaſon of thar 
pertam'd reliſh. 
planting © To plant-all theſe forts of Cabba- 
ges, the ground deeply trenched, and 
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Los 


( 


welldiunged bexeathz you ſhall tread | 


It out into beds of four foot large , 
and within a foot of the margent, 
| you 
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you ſhall make . a ſmall . zrexch , 
four-:finfgers 19: depth , and of half 
1\ foot: large ,. avgrlear at the bot- 
tome ,- like'a Plowgh-Furrow newly 

up : In this-/Trexch ( to- 
wards the Evening of a fair day) 
you ſhall make holes with a Set- 
ting ſtick, , and ſo plant your Cab- 
hazes , linking them to the neck 


of the very _tendereſt leaves ; ha- 


ving before pared off their Tops, 
Place them at -a convenient di- 


ſtance , according to their bigneſs 


and fpreading; then give them di- 


ligent Waterings, which you ſhall 
pour into theſe furrows only; fince 


it would be but ſuperfluous, to water 


' the whole bed. 


A man may trenſplant them 
confuſedly in whole quarters, eſpe- 
cially, the paler fort, for the froſts 5 


but it 1s neither ſo commogious 
'as4n beds, tor the eaſe. of watring 


them, nor far the diſtindtion of their 


| fprcies : Be-careful to take away 


all 
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all the dead leaves of-your Cabbagey 
as well that they may look hand: 
ſomely , as to avoid- the ill ſent: 
which proceed from their corraps 
tion, which breeds, and invites the 
Vermimne, Snails. Frogs,and Toads,and 
the like which'greatly endammage 
the Plaits. | 

When their heads,” and pomes are 
formed ;:if you perceive any of 
them ready to run'to ſeede, dray 
the plant half out of the ground, & 
tread down the Stexe, till the Cab 
bage inclines'to' one fide 3 this wil 


"much injpede its ſeeding, and you 
-may marke thoſe Cabbages to be fir 
ſpent. - ; 


i I. 
* 


For the ſeeds » reſerve of your 


beſt Cabbages g tranſplanting them 
-1n ſome warm place, free from 


the Winter winds, during the great- 


Er froſts, and covering them with 


Eatthen Pots , 'and warm: ſoyl over 


-the pots : But when the weather is [| 
11a, you may ſometimes ſhew theik Þ 
the | 
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ie air, and reirvigorate them with 
the ſur, being careful to:cover theny 
un in the evening, leaſtthe froſt 
ſrpriſe them. 

Others you ſhall preſerve in the 
boiſe, hanging them up by their 
rootes about a fortnight , that ſo 
all the water that lurks amongſt the 
keaves, may drop out, which would 
otherwiſe rot. them. That ſeaſon 
paſt, bury them in ground half way 


the talk, ranging them ſo neer, as 


they- may touch each other. 

"For thoſe which arrive tono head, 
you need onely remove them, or 
leave them in the places where they 
ſtand , they will endure the Wir 
ter well enough, and run to ſeed be- 
times. | 
'When the: ſeed is ripe - ( which 
you will know by the drineſſe of 
the ſwads , which will then open of 
themſelves) you ſhall gently -pull 
p the Plant', drawing it by the 
wks, and lay them aſlope at the 
toot 


Inſets 


xk 


Seaſon of-- In 4nguſt you ſhall. ſowe ca 
lowinge bages tOhead ,- upen:ſome bed by x 


Cabbages betimes , eſpecially» pu 


-ordering them. 
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Foot of your: Hedges:ar Walls to dy 
and period: ther matuaity': but uf 
will -not!.-be amifg-40 faſten then. 
with ſome ſmall twig .af,,an Qzzxr 1 

} 


' for fear the #irde fling hem down, 


and diſperſe a great; Adeale of the 


Seens. 


ſelf, there to pafie. the-#7nter , as 
a Narſeryi, till the--Sprixg 5. wh 
you: muſt plant / thetn-forth. 1n - 
manner I have already-taught : a 
by this means you will have /eadel- 
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vided. that you be' cazefull in well 
I4--Y mY Ei 
There' are: ſeveral little Animal 
which gnaw , and indammage Cap 
bages,' as well whil{tothey: are/yet] 4 
young and tender, as:when they bf t 
arrived to bigger:growth 3 as a cy 
tain greer;bopping Elie, Snails, Anti 
the great Flea, &c; The beſt expry © 


dient Ifinde to deſtroy theſe Inſelt1y t 
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md is, the frequent watering , which 
tt] chaſes them away, or kills them: 
ea[-For during the great heats, you ſhall . 
eff ſee your Cabbeges dwindle, and pine 
nf away, every day importun'd by theſe 
bel Animals. oy 
At the full of the Moon every 
ad-Month , it the weather befair, it's 
[tf good to ſow. your Cabbages,that you 
lf anay -prevent the diſorders, which 
dll theſe Devowrers bring 'upon them; 
ſand youmay do it withoutexpence, 
I by ſowing them upon 'the borders 
ul -under .your Fruit-Trees, whichyou 
04 muſt frequently dig, and befidesthe 
ell waterings which you muſt beftow 
2: upon your young Plaxts, will won- 
wy derfully improve your Trees. 
1 There i« a curious ſort of Cab- 
yet bages, which bear many heads upon 
3} the ſame 221k, but they are not {o 
&4 delicate as the other. 
wi When you have cut. off the beads 
pry of your Cabbages, if you will not ex- 
1g tirpate the Trzrk, they A” 
| ma 
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{mall ' ſets ,' which 'the Ttalians call 
Broccoly, the French des Broques, and 
_ axe ordinarily catenin Lent 72: Teaſe 
ſeveral Pottage, and *. Intermeſſes at the beſt 
things, Tables. | 1 
_ There are almoſt as many forts of 
ewixt the Lettuce as there be of Cabbages, and 
nor wh therefore I have ranged them toge- 
ev. therinthe ſame chapter. 
For ſuch as harder , and grow into 
Lettucee Leads; we have the Cabbage-Lettuce, 
and a fort-that. bears divers. head: 
upon the ſame ſtalk. | 
"The Cock/e-Lettuce, the Genoa, Re- 
"man. and the carled lettuce , which 
ome Ike Snccory. 
Others, that grow not. fo cloſe, as 
a ſort of curled lettuce, and/ſeveral 6 
-ther ſpecies : Others which muſt be 
bound to render then *h&zte, ſuch 
as the Oak-leafed., the Royal, and 
Roman. | th 
Lettuce maybe ſown all the: year 
-long:; Winter :excepted :' for from 
the time that.,you begin to ſow them 
upon 


Sowing, 


ul 
nd 
ſt- 
eſt 
of 
nd 
(y 
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upon your firſt Bed (as I have de- 
{rib'd it in the Article of Melons ) 
to the very end of OFober, you may 
raiſe them. 


To make them poxre, and head like Tranf. 
a Cabbage, you ſhall need only to Planting. 


tranſplant them, halt a foot, or little 
more, diſtant, and this you may do 
upon the borders, under your hedges, 
Trees, and. Paliſades , without em- 
ploying any other quarter of your 
Garden. 

Duting the exceſitve heat of the 
year, it will be difhcult to make 
them head, unleſs you water them 
plentifully, becauſe the  Seafon 
prompts them to run to ſeed 

Thoſe of Genoa are to be preferred 
before all others, by reaſon of their 
bigneſs, and for that they will, en- 
dure the winter above ground, b2- 
Ing trarſplanted 5 or you may make 
uſe of them in Pettage, and for that 
they furniſh you with heads from 
thevery end of April. 

N For 
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Roman 
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For ſuch as do not come to head 
atall, you need only ſow them, and 
as they ſpring to thin them ( that 
is extirpate the ſuperfluous ) that 
thoſe which remain may have uf- 
fictent ſcope, to ſpread: ſome 
tranſplant them, but it 1s loſt la- 
bour, the Plant being ſo eafily 
raiſed, 

The Lettuce-Royal would be re- 
moved at a foot, or more diſtance; 
and when you perceive that the 
plants have covered all the ground, 
then in ſome fair day, and when 
the morning dew 1s vaniſh't, you 
{hall tie them in two or: three 
ſeveral places one above another, 
which you may do with any long 


'ſtraw , or raw-hemp, and this, at 


ſeveral times, viz. not promiſ- 
cuouſly, as they ' ſtand, but choo- 
ſing the faireſt plaxts firſt to give 
room and air to the more fee- 


ble, and by this means they will 


laſt you the longer : The firſt be- 


10g I 


kind by. it (elf. 
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ing; b/axched, and ready before the 
other are fit to bind. 


If you would blauch them with glanching 


more expedition, you ſhall cover 
every plant with a ſmall earthen 
Pot, faſhioned like a Gold-Smiths 
Cracible, and then lay ſome hot ſoyl 
upon  themz and thus they will 
quickly become white. 

Lettuce-ſeed 1s very - ealily ga- 
thered, becauſe the great heats 
cauſe 1t to ſpring ſooner up-then 
one would have it, eſpecially'the 
earhieſt” fown. Pull them  there- 
fore up as ſoon as you perceive 
that above half of their flowers are 
paſt, and lay thema ripening againſt 
jour hedges, and 1n ten; or. twelve 
days they will be dry enough to 
rub out - their ſeed betwixt' your 


bands, which being cleanſed from 


the hnsks and ordure, preſerve, each 
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SE CTION IV. 


Of Roots. 


He Red Beet, or Roman Parſ- 
ep, as the greateſt, ſhall 
have the preheminence in this Cha- 
pter. They ſhould be placed in ex- 
cellent ground, well ſoyl'd and 
trenched, that they may produce 
long and fair roots, not forked for 
if they do not encounter a bottom 
to their liking , they ſpread indeed 
at head, but have always a hole in 
the middle, which being very pro- 
found, renders them rough and full 
of FiLers, to the great detriment of 
their colour , which makes them de- 
ſpiſed. And therefore, if, to avoid 
the expence, you do not trench your 
Garden, you muſt of neceſfity beſtow 
two diggings one upon another, asl 
ſhall here teach you, a Diminutive 

only of trenching. 
You 
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You mult dig a Furrow all the 


length of your Bed, a full foot deep, 
and two foot Jarge, caſting the 
earrh all at one fide, then dig ano- 
ther courſe in the ſame trench, as 
deep as poſhtible you + can, without 
caſting out the mould : afterwards 
fling in excellent durg, fat and 
nch, which muſt lye about four 
fingers thick 5 and for this, the Soy/ 
of Cows and Sheep, newly made at- 
ter fothering time 15 paſt, is the beſt. 
When this 1s done, dig a ſecond 
treach, caſting the firſt mould up- 
on this Compoſt, and lay dung up- 
on that likewiſe; then dig the 
next, and caſt ſoy! upon that, as 
you did upon the firſt, and ſo con- 
tinue this till you have trenched 
the whole Bed. Your laſt Furrow 
will be but a ſingle depth, for 
which you may conſider - of theſe 
expedients, and take that which 
beſt pleaſes you , and which will 
coſt you leaſt to tillz orelſe you may 

2 tetch 
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fetch the earth which you took outfy 


of the firſt trench, and fill it uy 


even, ſetting your Level on, or leay. 


= az 


ing it void, to caſt your weeds into ff 


where they will conſume, and be. 


m— 


come good ſoy], reſerving ſo muchſfjj 


earth as will ſerve to make the Are 
of the bed even at every drefjing 
which you give 1t. | 

This 'manner of good husbandry 
1s what-I would have deſcribed be 
fore in the firſt SeF707 of the for- 
mer Treatiſe, when I ſpake of trench 
ing the ground , when I promiſe 
to ſhew how you ſhould better, 
and improve your Garden at le 
charge, and this I eſteem ſufficient 
for the raiſing of all ſorts of pot-herbs 
and pulſe. 

The winter intirely paſt, you ſhal 
{ow your Red Beets either upon Beds, 


' making holes with the ſetting ſtick, 


fourteen or fifteen inches aſunder, 
and dropping 3 ſeeds into every hol, 
or confuſedly, to be french 
thoic 
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outFhoſe which are not tra»ſplanted be 
UpEabject to grow forked, but thoſe 
Wihrhich you thus remove, grow or- 
tofdinarily longer, and fairer; becauſe, 
be-fyou will be ſure to chooſe the like- 
bf ieſt plants. 
rey, In removing the plants you ſhall Removy- 
oh practiſe the fame rule that I ſhewed "8: 

m Cabbages, excepting only, that you 
of cut not off the tops. 
&8 A little before the froſts you ſhall Houſing, 
1 draw them out ofthe ground, and 
af 


lay them in the houſe, burying their 

Roots in the Sand to the neck 
"| of the Plant, and ranging them 
Sf one by another ſomewhat ſhelving 3 
ity and thus another bed of ſand, 
j and another of Beets, continuing 

this order to the Jaſt. After 
IF this manner they will keep ve- 
| ry freſh, ſpending them as you 
if have occaſion, and as they ſtand, 
oF and not drawing any of them 
F out of the middle, or fides for 
'| choyce, 
' 


N4 For 
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For the ſeed you ſhall reſerve of 


the beſt and faireſt Roots, which you 
{ball bury as you did the reſt, tore. 
plant in the Spring, in ſome voyd 

lace near the borders of your fruit- 
hedges ; becauſe there you may ſtop 
its growth, which the winds would 
overthrow by reaſon of its over: 
lopping, and poize; unleſs it be 
ſuſtained or except that yau had 
rather place them in ſome Bed, where 
you mult ſupport them with ſtrong 
ſtakes for the purpoſe. 

The Grain ripe, pull up the plants, 
and tye them ta your pole-heaye, 
that they may dry, and ripen with 
the mare facility, then rub it out 
gently *twixt your hands, and be 


ſure to dry 1t well, ro preſerve it 


from becoming muſty, 

Carrots, and Parſneps are to he go- 
verned like Beets but :are much 
more hardy, and ealily endure the 
winter without prejudice, till the 


Spring , when they run up to ſeed, | 


' and 
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therefore you ſhall draw your pro- 
vitons in the winter, and preſerve 
them for your ſpending, as you did 
the Beets. 

There are Carrots of three co- 
lours, yellow, white, and red. The 
firſt of theſe is the moſt delicate, for 
the Pot or Inter-meſs : It you would 
have thoſe that be very tender in 
May ( as the Picards, and thoſe of 
Amiens have them, who put them 
in their Pottage inſtead of herbs) you 
muſt ſoz the ground, and prepare it 
by good dreffting before Summer. In 
Auguſt you ſhall fow at the decreaſe; 
of the 1/oor ; They will ſpring be- 
fore winter, and when you cleanſe 
them from weeds, you muſt thin them 
where you find -they grow confu- 
ſedly, fince you need not tranſplant 
them as you do your Beets. 

For the Seed,  chulſe the very Seed 
prime and longeſt Koets ; lay them all 


winter in the Ceſlar, and ſer them 


In 


Sa'(fex. 
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in the ground again at the Spring, 
as you do Beets, that they may run 
to ſeed: and in caſe you leave an 
in the ground, they will ealily paſs 
the winter without rotting, and 
come to ſeed in their ſeaſon - butit 
1s deſt to draw them out, as I ſaid, 
that you may cull the beſt for pro- 
pagation; a Rule to be well obſer- 
ved in all forts of plants, if you be 
ambitious to have the beſt, 
Garden Sal{fex 1s of two ſorts, 
the common 1s of a Violet colour, the 
other is yellow : This 1s the Salſfex 
of Spain, which they call Scorſoners, 
they are different as well in /eaf, as 
in flower : For the Violet have their 
leaf ike the ſmall five-rib'd Plantine, 
and thoſe of the yellow, are much 
larger. þ 
It is but very lately that we have 
had this Scorſoxcra in France; and 
IT think my ſelf to be one of the 


firſt : *Tis a Plant abundantly more 


delicious than the common &alſfex, 


and 
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and: has preheminence above all o- 
ther Roots, that it does not lye in 
the ground as other roots, which be- 
come {tringy, and endure but a year: 
Leave thele as long as you pleaſe in : 
the Earth, they will dayly grow big- 
ger, and are fit to cat at all ſeaſons; 
though 1t yearly run up to ſeed. 


'Tis good to ſcrape off the brown prefing, 


cruſty part of the rinde ( from 
whence they derive their name 
Scorſonera ) and to let them ſoak a 
while in fair water, before you boyl 
them z becauſe they caſt forth a 
little Bitterneſs, which they will 
elſe retain, and that the common 
Salfex is free ofz which be- 
ing ſimply waſhed, are boyled, 


and the Skin peeled off after- 


ward. 


There are two ſeaſons of ſowing 3 geafun, 


in the Spring, and when the Flower 
is paſt; letting the feed fly away: 
for the moreruniformity, they are 


ſown in Tires upon Beds; four 


ranks 


Setd, 
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ranks on a bed : when they blow, 


you muſt Raile about your bcd with | * 


ſtakes, and poles like a pole-hedge, 
for fear the wind break their ſtalks, 
and fling them down, to the great 
prejudice of your ſeed. But ti 
common £&alſfex does flower before 
the Spaniſh. 

To gather the ſeed, you muſt be 


| ſure to viſit your Salſfex four, or 


five times a day, for it will vaniſh, 
and fly away like the down, or 
Goſſemeere of Dandelyon, and there- 
fore you muſt be watchful, to ga- 
ther all. the beards, and taking 
them with - the tops of your fin- 
gers, pluck out the ſeed ( as ſoon 
as ever you perceive their heads 
to grow downy ) which you ſhall 
put into ſome earthen pot ( which 
muſt ſtand ready, near the bed, that 
you may not be troubled to car- 
ry 1t in and out fo often) coyer- 
ing 1t with a tyle, to keep out the 
rain, Cc. 

There 
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There are three ſorts of Rq- gadilkes. 
diſþes. - The Horſe-Radiſh the black- 


Radiſh , *and the Small ordinary- 
uting Radiſh, 


The - Horſe-Radiſh is a grols kind _— 


of tood, very common in Limoges 
amongſt the poorer people, who di- 
verlly accommodate them, by boyling, 
frying, and eating them with Oy/, 
baving firſt cut them in flices, and 
ſoaked them in water to take away 
their rankneſs : You may ſow them 
all July even to three times, that in 
cale the firſt crops do not proſper, 
the other may. They affett a ſandy 
ground well foyled, and turned up 
two, or three times, and fo they will 
come very fair,there are ſome that are 
as big as a two penny loaf: You muſt 
draw them out of the ground before 
the froſts, and conſerve them in a 
warm place, as you do your Txrneps. 

For their ſeed you need only leave 
the faireſt in the ground , which 
will paſs the Winter well _— 

an 


| 


Small 
Radiſh, 
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- and produce you their ſeed in their [hi 


ſeaſon: but the moſt certain way i, 
to tranſplant ſome of the biggeſt, as 
ſoon as the hard Froſts are paſt, 
The Black-Radiſh 1s little worth, 
but they are raifed as the ſmaller 
are. 
The ſmaller Radiſþ,or little Rak- 
bon, may be ſown at every decreaſe 
of the Moor, from the- time you 
begin your hot Melox-Bed, to the 
end of OFober. They are ſeveral 
ways ordered + for if you delire 
them very fair, trauſparent , clean 
and long, you muſt when you foy 
your Melons ,1n ſome part of the Bed, 
(whilſt it yet remains warm ) make 
holes as deep as your finger, three 
inches diſtant from each other. In 
every of theſe holes drop in two 
Radiſh ſeeds, and covering them 


with a little ſand, leave the reſt of 


the hole open - thus they will grow 
to the whole length of your finger, 
higher than- otherwiſe they m—_ 
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er ſhave done, and not put forth any 


'c 
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eaves, till after they are come up a- 
bove the level of the bed. 

When your Melons are tranſplan- 
ted, you may ſow them upon their 
bed, and 1n other open ground, by 
eyen lines. 

Let the firſt ſown run to ſeed, and 
gather them when you firſt per- 
ceive their Swads below to open 
and ſhead : then lay them to ripen 
and dry, along your Hedges, as I in- 
ſtructed you before. The beſt ſecd 
which we have comes from the Gar- 
dens about Amiens ; where, among(t 
their low grounds, they raiſe that 
which 1s excellent. At their firſt 
coming up, they appear like the 
wilde; but after the fourth, or ſixth 
leaf, they grow very luſty, provided 
they be well watered. | 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps Tyrneps, 
which I ſhall not particularize; I 
ſhall only affirm; that the lefler 


are the beſt, and moſt agreeable 
to 


Seed. 


98 


Seaſon. 


Vermine; 
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to the taſk, the other being ſoft, flaſhy 
and i#fpid. 

You may ſow thein at two ſeaſong 
at Spring, and in the beginning « 
Angnſt. All the difhculty 1s, 1n ta. 
king the right time; for if the wea- 
ther prove wet, the ſeed will burſt, 
and not ſprout at all: It too dry, 
it will not come up, and therefore, 
if you perceive your fir{t ſeaſon to 
fail, you ſhall give them a ſecond 
digging or howing, and ſow a ney, 
So ſoon as they come up, and have 
two or four leaves, it the weather 
be very dry, the Ticquet, or winged- 
wormes, and the flea, will fall upon 
them and devour them, and all your 
pains : therefore (as I faid ) it you 
ſee your firſt to have failed, you muſt 
begin again, | 

To be excellent, they muſt not 
remain above ſix weeks in the 
ground , leaſt they become worm- 
eaten, withered. ill meat, and full of 
ſtrings. 

Houſe 


# 
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ſy. Howe them in winter m your Cel; Houſing, 


Ns: 
ta. 
04+ 


lax, or ſome other place. where they 
my. be exempr from the froſt, and 
without-any other trouble, fave lay= 

ng thein in heaps, or bunches. 

For the ſeed, reſerve the biggelt, Seed. 


ſt, Jlongeſt, and brighteſt roots, which 


Y, 
re, 
to 
nd 
W 
ve 


f 


e 


you ſhall plant. in the ground. at 
bring, and draw forth, again when 
you perceive the pods, tg open z then 
ſet them a dryjng, and afterwards 
rb out the ſeed upon a ſheet, ex- 
posd the remainder of the day to 
the Sux,, to exhauſt their moiſture 3 
then, having well cleanſed it, reſerve 
tin ſome temperate place, 
i We will range Parſly alſo amang Parlly, 
the roots, though its leaf be the maſk - 
neſteem, and uſed in ſeveral diſhes, 
lerving oftentimes inſtead of Pepper 
and Spice, W 
' When the froſt axe paſt, yau ſhall geatan, 
ow the greater, and lefler fort of 
Pearſly;, the Pernach't, and the cur- 
kd, in graund deeply dug , and 
Q well 
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well foyled, that -it may produce 
long, and goodly roots. Sow yout 
ſeed upon your bed in each four line, 
the mould made _— fine, and well 
raked; You may ſow Leeks ove 
them, chopping them gently in with] 
the rake only : whenall is clear, co-f 
ver the' whole /bed about two finger}. 
thick with foine d»ng of the old Jed 
as well to amend the ground, as to 
preſerve the fees from being beata] | 

out with the rain, your watring, and 
from burſting; | | 
Now fince P arfly-ſeed lyes a month | + 

in the ground, before it comes up, 

the Leeks will have time enough to 
ſpring, and be ſufficiently ſtrong to | 
beremoved, and when you pull | 
up for this purpoſe, it will ferve #| ' 
Drefing, a ſecond dreſſing and weeding to] 
your parfly; and when by this means 
they are grown, you may thin them} - 
where you perceive the plants come| | 
up too thick, which will very mud} | 
improve them. 


You * 
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You may cut the: leaves whendyet 
you have need, without: theo deaf 
detriment to the plas. [7 mor: 

Leave the roots in'the ground-for Roots: 

our uſe, becauſe they: daily: grow . 

igger, and that even all the arimter 
loogz however yow't do well'to 
take as many up, as' you conceive 
you may need, leaſt when the carth 
s hard frozen, you / can PoNeaye 
none itt cafe of n 

For the ſeed, let one end of yolh 4 
bed (ſtand anpulled-up, till it 18.all 
ripe, which you 'm ſer a drymag, 
as you did the others. 

The $Skerret comes of ſeed, and?of Skeeret, 
plants ; but the beſt, and\faireſt of 

plants, _ theſe , > which 
they bring from Troyes in Champagne, 
bo molt Dao Mo BY "Tot 

oplant chem, you muſt wn 
the ns welt dug, noi toing 
make four ſmall =- Ott _ led, 
wo fingers deep, then make holes 


20x 


with the dibber at half inch diltance, 


O 2 ſetting 
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ſerting in every [hole two, or three 
you o ſlips, which you may take 


fromthe old plants,' being careful to 


 - water them atthe beginning. 


Draw them out of the ground ac- 
cording as you ſpend them, the re(t 
which you leave, wul grow bigger, 
and-mctheir ſeaſon produce their ſeed, 


Rangion 1\2 \Renmpions, though it be a plant ye- 
ry agreeable tothe taſt, and which 


they have ſeveral ways of drefling; 
Yet/F will not ſpend time in teach- 
ing-you how.-to order them, fince 
they grow wild in ſufficient quanti- 
ty, and are not worth the trouble 
of raiſing. 


Jerafalem  'Fernſalem. Artichocks are round 


artichock xgats, which come all in k-zots, and 


Seed 


planted -in.;700t7, bearing lowers 


arecaten in Lemt, like the bottoms 
of other Artichocks : they need no 
great ordering, and if they be plan- 
ted:in good ground, they will flou- 
riſh exceedingly. | 

> They. are raiſed of feed, and 


ww 
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like a ſmall Heliotrope, © in which: 

there grows-a world of : ſeed. . The 
thyſtians fay that the uſe of them 

& prejudicial to thehealth, andthat p,,gee; 
they are therefore to be baniſhed | 
from good Tables. 


h —— 


SECT. V, 
| Of all ſorts of Pot-herbs. 


V4 E _ —_- y os 
| Waite beet as being tnep,...ach. 
preateſt of all the Pot-berbs, _ ”” an "_ 
hich there 1s more ſpent - than of 
ay ot the reft. 7 2:52 0 

” The white Beet or Beet-Card ( for geet. 
{olome will call 1t in imitation of the 
Picards , who really merit:the: ho- 
nour tobe eſteemed: the beſt and 
moſt curious Gardizers: for herbs, be- 

fore any other” of all the Provinces 

of France: Be it that their ſoyl and 
flimate produce more, or that 

O 3 they 
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s are 'aigreat deal more fair | a 
and large, thats mn other places, | 
have fecn of thoſe amgvgſt they 
that have been: of eight inches Cir 
. cumference, or little lefs,: and. jn 


length proportionable to their 
kn) is to be ſown at ſpring, 
when the froſts are quite gone. You 
may make uſe of your Hedge-box. 
ders for this' purpoſe, and when 
they come to have fix leaves, you 
fhall mezſplapt them in ground that 
has been deeply trenched \the 4v- 
ture before;-'\and lain mellowing 
all the winter. Before. you remove 
them, ſoyl the ground very well, and 
then giving it another digging, turn 
the dung into:the bottot, then ta- 
kingthem out of your. Nurſery beds, 
out off their tops; and tranſplant them 
tn qeerters, two ranges in a bed, 
and a yard diſtant, making a ſmall 
Trench or 'Line:; as I ſhewed be- 
fore, concerning removing " Cab- 

ages, 


_— a wo 5 © 6©-.69S 
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bagecy which I forbear to repeat to 
yoid prolixity. + 

If you would haye them abound 
in fair Cards, your muſt keep them 
well hou'd, weeded, 4nd watred; whea 
you perceive they'need it. 

You muft not cut them when you Gathering 
gather, but, pull thera off from the 
plant, drawing them a little- aſide , 
and io you ſtall not-mjure the ſtalk, 
but rather tmprove-thoſe, which re- 
_ a httle . time will repair its 

Plant not thoſe for Cards which 
you ſhall find green , for they de- 
generate. ; 

You may ſow them all the 8##s- 29%"s. 
wer, that you may: have for the Pot. 
andto farce, ſuch as are tender - alſo 
at the end of Augrft, which you may 
ket ftand all the winter as a Nurſery, 
anc. tr axſplant at Spring, which will 
furniſh. you with Leeks very early. 

Fhere' is a Red Bete,, tf you delize red Bcte. 
to have of them, for Curioſity rather 

O 4 than 
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than for uſe, becauſe they -produce 
but ſmall Cards, which being boy]. 
ed, loſe much of- their tinGxre, be. 
comming pale, which renders" them 
teſs agreeabletothe Palat, and to the 
Eye, than the white, | 

For the ſeed, leave growing of 
the whiteſt' and Jargeſt, without 
cropping any of their leaves, which 
YOU hall apyone with: a good ſtake, 
teſt 3ts weight overthrow it, to the 
prejudice of the ſeeds, which would 
then rot 1n lieu of ripening. Twe 
Plants areſuffhicient to ftore you am- 
ply, which-you ſhall pull up:in fair 
weather ( when, by the yellownelſs 
of the” colour / you ſhall judge-1t to 
be ripe )and lay a drying, afterwards, 
rub out the ſeeds with your hands 
upon ſome cloth, and cleanſing it 
from the' hxsks, give it a ſecondidry+ 


1ng, leſt it become »2»ſty ; for _ 
o 


a ſpongy ſubſtance, as the Re 
Bee#2 are, 1t will continue a long time 


moylt, iS 2%; 
There 
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|. There is. another fort of Beets 


ſottage, and carrys its own Butter in 
itſelf :: it 1s raiſed as the former is, 
excepting only. that you may plant 
it nearer, and needs nb. tranſplant- 
ing, 'tis ſufficient that. it be weeded, 
and: houed when there is cauſe, 


There are ſeveral kinds of Garde $uccorys 


S#ccorres,, different: in leaf and big- 
nels, but reſembling in taſt,and which 
are.to be ordered alike. 


Sow it in-the ſprizg upon the bor- Seaton. 


ders, and when it has ſix leaves, re- 
plant 1t-1n rich ground, about eigh- 
teen inches diſtance, paring them at 
the tops. When they are grown ſo 
large as to cover the ground, tye 
them up, as I inſtructed you before, 
where treated of Rom. Lettuce, not 
to bind them up by handfuls as they 
grow promiſcuouſly, but the ſtrong- 
eſt, and forwardeſt at firſt, letting the 
other fortifie, I remit you thither to 
awwoid repetition, It 


which 1s called Orache , very agree-Ocaches 
. | zbler:to the taſt, it 5 excellent. 1n 
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It is m the ſecond; SeF39o#, Art. Let. 
exce, where you will alſo find theſk 
manner of whiting it under earthenfy 
Pots. ©: 
Blanching 'There is yet another -faſhion of 
Blanching it. In the gre" heats; 1% 
when inftead of heading, .you periſte 
ceive'it would run to-fetd, hollowIil 
the earth at ore fide'&f the 'plart; | 
and couch it down without violating I 
any of the leaves, and-fo.cover it, [d 
teaving out only the tops 'and ex I 
tremity of the leaves, and thigh | 
wHlt become white in a little time; & [0 
be hindred from running to ſeed.- J* 
- Thoſe who are very curious, bind | 
the leaves gently before they intend 
them, to keep out: the Grit from et» [# 
tring berween them, whictis very! 
troubleſome to waſh out, when you ſ( 
would drefs-it. on 
Remember to couch thens all at [4 
one fide, one upon another,: as they [1 
grew being'phanted, beginning with $1 
that which neareſt the! end of " h 
a Bea, 
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Lej-[jed; and. continuing to lay them the 
weffecond upon the firſt, and the third 
wenJupon the ſecond , till you have fini- 
hed all the ranges. 
off-1 find likewiſe two other man- 
its; J06fs of: Blanching them for the wix- 
Mites The farlt is at the firſt Froſts, 
os Jihat you tye them after the ordinary 
189, and then at the end of eight, 
ng [7:ten- days, plucking them up, 
it, Jouch-them 1n the. bed, where. you 
» | niſed them from ſeeds, making a 
ir | mall #yerrch croſs the bed, the height 
& [of -your plant, which will be about 
| Jeight inches, beginning at @ne end, 
xd flathis you ſhall range your plats fide 
HAbyfde, fo as they may gently touch, 
» Jada little ſhelving: this done, cover 
y [them with ſmall rotten dazg of the 
name bed: Then make another Far- 
* {10w for a ſecond range, in which or- 
t | der]Jay your plats as before, conti- 
wing this ordex till you have finiſh'd; 
Lad laſt of all, cayer the whole bed 
| hur fingers thick, with hot ſoy/, freſh 


drawn 
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drawn out of the Stable ; and in 
ſhore time they will be blaxched. i 
you will afterwards cover the'Bulf 
with ſome Mats placed aflant; like 
the ridge of a houſe, to preſerreſſ® 
theth-from the rai , they will hf 
a- very long time Without rotting, 
When-you would have any of then f 
for tife, begin at the laſt which-yuu 
burie@;' and, taking them as they" 
come, draw thera out of the ran Þ 
and break off what'you' find rotter 
upon'the place, or that which hs 
conitfatted- any- blackreſs from the | 
dui; before you-pat 1t into your 
Basketof the Kitcher. EN » 
- Aſcond: manner of prefervingſ 
tt, t5,/to interr 1t, as before, in Fur- 
rows of Sand-' tn the Celler, placing 
the *rbot upmoſt, "leſt the Sand-tun 
m between the leaves, and' you 
find it 1n the Db when they ſerve 
it. -- You need not here beſtow:any 
dang- upon ther, it ts ſufficient that | 
the Sand cover the Plant four 'fin- 
gb] 
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:þ hers high, and when you take it out 
1 jGoruſe; before you dreſs it,: ſhake 
3: well the Root upmoſt , that all 
like $424 may fall out from the 
yefjaves. Take them likewiſe as they 
lqſbappen to lye in the Kanges, 
ny. There is a kind of Swccory, 
en {hich hardens of it ſelf without 
” inding, which 1s a ſmall fort , but 
er much prized for its excel» 
lence. | 


£ For the ſeed, leavesof the faireſt 


ks [7lerts growing, and particulafly, 
ke Sfach” as [you perceive would whiten 
wy (of themſelves, and - head, without 
tying. . Let it well mature, though 
wp a-Aittle over-ripen 3 fince 
*Jis not: ſubje& to ſcatter and fall 
ag [out As many others are. On the 
1n [contrary,- when being exceedingly 
1 {dryed, you ſhall lay it upon the 
ye | Barr-floor you ſhall have much 
xy þ20o, to fetch out . the ſeeds from 
it [the heads, though yau thraſh it with 
Ne 4 Flail: WE {42 533 $9; 
of 


erSy\. 
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Of Endive or wilde Sxccory, Tome | 
of it bears a blew Flower, others a 6 


white. it is to be governed like the 
Garden, but with leſs difficulty 5: for 
you need only ſow it ina ſmall Ril 
weeding, houing, and thinning itin 


due ſeaſon. 


- Blancking To $/axch it, cover it only with 


Houſing. 


Sorrel. 


reaſonable warm dung. and draw- 
ing it out at the firſt appearance of 


Froſt, keep it under ſand 1n you] 


Celler, as you do other roots: but 
firſt, 'it ought to be almoſt white of 
it (elf - The 7907 is very much'e- 
ſteemed, which has made me dubi- 
ous whether I ſhould not-have pla 
ced it amongſt them, but T conclu- 
ded it moſt properly reſerved with 
the curled S»ccory, in reſpect of ther 
conformity, as well in growing, s 
in producing its ſeeds. 

Of Sorrel we have very. many 
kinds, the Great, the Lazy; &c.for 
as much as one leaf is fatficien 
for Pottage, being fo predigi 


large, | 1 


| 


d 
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mel large, that they have ſome leaves 
$2] ſeven inches 'broad, and fifteen, or 
thel aghteen long - It is a fort which 
for} has been tranſported our ' of the 
ill} Low-Conntreys, and I have had of 
tin] the firſt. 


& ERIN 28SHSTS 


w Sc 3 


A fecond kind is another large 
Sorrel reſembling Patience, 

A third produces no ſeed, but is 
gated from the ſmall fide- 
es, Which it ſhoots when it be- 
gigs to ſpread in the ground. 

A fourth is the ſmall Sorre/which 
we have had fo long mm ule. 

A filth is the —— Sorrel, 
large, arid ſmall, which alfo does 
not ſeed, but is to be raiſed of the 
little 'frivgs with which it o're- 
ſpreads the ground, and by little 
tendrels which grow about the p/aat, 
and which you may take up in tafts 
to furniſh your beds withal. 

— Aftxthisthe wild Sorrel, frequent- 
ly found upon the wp-lands, and 
therefore not worth the pains to 
plant in Gardens. Laftly, 
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Laſtly, there ts a ſeventh . for 
which bears a ſmall} triangular leaf 
called 4lleluja, it' is yery delicate 
and agreeable , by  reafon: of ts 
acidity, like the other Sorvrel- for 
taſt, but excellent in pottage, Farces 
and SaHades, as being endowed with 


the ſame qualities and relliſh of the Þ-' 


other Sorrel. 
- . You may fow all thoſe forts, 
which produce ſeed. .. after the 


froſts, mn narrow r:lls, four in a bed, 


but be diligent to weed it. leaſt it 
be over-grown; when it 1s a little 
ſtrong, thin it a little, that irimay the 


bettey proſper, and if you pleaſe, you 


may -furniſh other beds -with what 
you take away. But it is the belt 
way if you would- tranſplant it; to 
gather of the ftrongeſt, and 'at the 
beginning of A#utumy or Spring,make 
borders apart: 'They do well e& 
ther way , cantinue lang in pers 
teQian,- even till ten, ar/:twelve 
years, Rut then it will be fittares 


—__—_—_ 


move it', becauſe the ground will 
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be weary of being alwayes burthen- 
edwith the ſame plant, and delights 
in” diverlity : befides, the rootes 
wding, and preſhing one another, 
cannot find ſufficient Tfubftarice to 
nouniſh and entertain them. KEY 
"(They muſt be dug at leaſt #hricea pregng; 
year, which ſhould be at the entry 
of the hard froſts, you muſt ſhake 
ome Melon-bed-dxrg upon them : 
The Soil of Poultry is excellent, and 
makesit wonderfully flouriſh; 
At this ſecond dzgging , you ſhall 
extirpate what ever you find grow 
ſcatring out of range by the lhed- | 
ding of ſeed, and gze/d them alſo a- 
bout, cutting off all the leaves and 
ſtalks neer the ground , before you 
cover them with the dung. 7 
The ſeed is eaſily gathered from Seed: 
ſuch "as' bear jt , for ut runs up at 
Midd:ſummer, and when ' you ſee 
[t ripe, cut off the {talks 'cloſe to 
ground , afterwards being dryed , _= 
t SEERE be 
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it ſoon quits the povches , cleanſe; 
well, and preſerve it for uſe. --.. 

Patience muſt be ordered like Sor. 
rel: The plant is not ſo delicious 
the Palate, however-one would hay: 
abedofit, that your Garden mayh 
compleat. 

The ;V.ertues. of.. Borrage reqom: 


mends ; x; to your;Gardes , thoughi|n 


| the colony of) your Pottuge, 
darkning ita little.'...The Flowered 
it are a, very- agreeable ſervice,/b 
garniſh the meat.;, pottages, ſallade., 
and other diſhes ; i{ince by reaſons 
their, ſyeetneſle, hey may be eaten 
vithout any diſguſt. 
Ar 'is;te be ſowne in; the ſpring, lik 
other herbs, and may- be left int 
ground 3 their hardy roots ſuppor:fh 
ting the hardeſt fraſis, ſprouting atrel} 
tmthe'Spromg: The Geardiners of Pur 
ris pull up. the wholeplant, and, low 
it many thnes in the year, to haves 
alwayestender. 


For 
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,For the ordering of it ,-it is ſafh- 
t e gently honed and 


Us 


needed. 
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\ For the ſeed, ler the faireſt plants Seed. 


run, and when they are full ripe on 


the ſtalke,gather,and faveit. 


Bugloſs 1s to be govern'd like bor- 5u8lofſes 


rage, and therefore I will ſpend no 


# 


more time upon/1t. ,. TY 

Chervil, beſides what I told you 
before, that you ſhould ſowe itupon 
Beds to compole ſmaller $alades at 
the end of Winter 3 It will be good 
to ſowe new from moneth to maneth 
(though 1t be but little ) that you 
might {t1]] have it freſþ and more ten- 
der., than that which is old ſowne, 
The borders of your WallFruit and 
bedges may ſerve for this effe&.,; for- 
aſmuch as it cannot prejudice your 
Trees, being ſo ſmall, and requiring 
o little ſubſtance for its growth, .and 
the ſmall time; of its Sojorre jn a 
place. | | | 


& zu 
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You ſhall let one end of your {it 
run to graiz, which will amply fig 


fice to furniſh you, let it riper wa 


upon the ſ#a/k, then pull it up, orcufſ{c 


it, and dry it perfectly , before yo 
reſerve 1t. "os 
There is another ſort of Spaniſ 
Chervil,which is called Myrrbis 0s 
rata, whoſe leafmuch reſembles Hen: 
lock: But very agreeable to the taf, 
having a perfume hke the green An, 
and wk pleaſanter, being a htle 
chewed. | 
At the ſpring, when it makes: 
ſhoot from its old ſtalk, they ©- 
ver it with ſmall dung, and' then 
with hot Jo over to choak it, that 
it may be fit for Salads; 'It 
infinitely' to be preferred be- 
fore” Alliſanders , or the Scelert of 
Ttaly. | 
You ſhall ſow itin ſprizg 1n ſome 
place by it ſelf, and till it be come up, 
do nothing to it, beſides clean: 
ing it of weeds as they ſpring up, 
it 


” 


re 
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-lJit being ſometimes a whole zearunder 


W 
= | 
wa 


und, 
The- ſeed you ſhall gather in its 6 


rad ſeaſon , and order it as you do the 


YOu 
nil 
rf Chervil , only the ſeed of 1t' does 
em 
af, 


i, 
tle 


reſt. 
Alliſanders are to be ordered Auifn- 


23 I now ſhewed you in Spaniſh ders, 


not lye ſo long hid. and that it isnotto 
be eaten, till it be bxrzed under the 
dung, or covered with pots like Suc- 
cory. | 
Italian Sceleri (hall be treated af- Sceleri. 
ter the ſame manner: the ſhoot , or 


ftalkis that which 1s the moſt excel- 


ent in the plant, becaulc it 1s ſo deli- 
ate and tender. | 
Theſe three laſt plants, are Sowing, 

not to be ſown every year , 
but preſerve themſelves in the 
ground during Winter, without pre- 
judice. 

Of Purſlaines I find four ſorts, the pyquin, 
Green, the White, and the Golder, 
lately brought us from the 1/ands 
P 3 of 
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of St Chriſtopher \; which is the mo 
delicate of all the reſt; and laſth, 
the Injall wild Prrf{aize , which the 
ground ſpontaneouſly produces, and 


.. 1s therefore leaſt eſteemed. 
- It isto.be ſowne at ſpring upon 


the bed, and all Summer long, to 
have alwayes that which is tender, 
but firſt ,-you muſt dig the earth well, 
and throughly dreffe it : ſprinkle 
your ſeed as thin as you can, whichis 
the more difficult to do. becauſe the 

ainis ſo exceeding (mall; and when 
It 1s ſowne , you {hall cover it no 
otherwiſe, than by clapping the bed 
with the back of your ſpade. This 
done, water it immediately , that 
you make no holes in the bed, thus 
it will come ſpeedily, provided that 
you ply it with refreſhments at the 
beginning. 

' To be maſter of excellent ſeed, 
you muſt tranſplant it , and thus you 
will produce goodly ſtalks to pickle, 
and ſerve to put in your winter $4- 
lIzds.and in pottage: You 
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You ſhall perceive the graine to <4, 


berripe, when it lookes very black. 
and then you: ſhall pull up the plazt , 
and lay it upon a Sheet to wither, 
and dry in the :Sun: Bur at-ight,, 
carry; it in the fame fbeet into: the 
hoaſe,, and the next day, expole it 
again, continuing ſo to do, till it be 
all perfeatly ripe; then rub it 'twixt 
ur hards,andpoure 1t mto another 
feet to dry throughly , befare you 
iwx/it up. - You ſhall ſet your plants 
1 drying again for ſome dayes after, 
and they will furniſh you with more 


ſeed, which could not be gatten out 


the firſt time. 

You ſhall finde that new ſeed is 
nothing ſo good to fowe, as that 
which 15 two, three, or four years 


old; _- 


Of Spinach there are three ſorts: Pinch. 


The /arge, which has not the leafe fo 
pointed and prickly as the ſmaller, 
and the Pa/e, which makes up the 
third, 

P 4 Tt 
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It. would be ſown in the begin 
ning of Antumm, that it may gathe 
ſome ſtrength before winter. If you 
perceive that it ſprings too faſt;, you 
may. cut. for :Pottage, and to make 
Tarts,it will be a great deal tenderer 
than. m-Lex#, when it ischiefly eaten, 

The manner of ſowing of it isanf : 
beds, in ſmall 7;//s, four lines in a bed, 
Whenit.1s: up, keep itneatly weeded | 
and extirpate all ſuch ftragling] | 
plants , as you ſhall find out of then} - 


les, 


| Reſerve a cotner of your bed for 
the ſeed,cutting off all the reſt as you 
have occaſion. At Lent, pull up the 


plant quite for the uſe of the Kitchin, 
cutting away only the roots. | 

The ſeeds are of two forts,the prick: 
ly, and the ſmooth and round, which 
produces the pale coloured, and molt 
delicate. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 


Of Beans, Peas, and other Pulſe. 


Here are three forts of great 3%, 


Beans, Thoſe which we call 
at Paris, Marſh-Beans , which grow 
very large, flat, and of a pale co- 
lour : Of others there are many leſler 
kindslike the firſt , but a little roun- 
der. And ſome there are leſs yet 
than theſe , and wholly different 
from the firſt, being almoſt exadtly 
round. of a gray, ora little reddiſh-co- 
lour. And theſe are ſuch as they give 
to Horſes, and which they grind for 
divers purpoſes. 

I ſhall here onely treat how the 
great oxes are to be ordered, leaving 
the ſmzal/ as of ſmall conſequence,and 
ſhall ſhew you how different mens 


| 9pin7025 are, forthe time and manner 


of ſowing them. 


Some 
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Some fowe them about Advert, 
and hold, that they ſhall have of the 
firſt ready to eat : Others ſtay till 
Candlemas, and ſome will have the 
Froſts firſt paſt, every man hath 
his particular reaſons , becauſe fay 
'they, the Flea devoures' their tops 
when they are in Flower. For my 
own particular ( who 'alwayes love 
to beſure) I ſtay till after the Froſt; 
are paſt, and I build myTreaſon upon 
this ; That the ſeaſor is all in 4 
not that T would diſlwade 'avf 
from ſowing in Advert, or 'm 
Febrnary , but I would adviſe you 
to be ſparing , and to reſerve the 
greateſt quantity for the ſpring, ſince 
it being neceſſary to fow them in 
the beſt ground , and the loweſt you 
have, it would be ſcarce fit to digat 
thoſe two ſeaſons , being more re- 
tentive of watcr , than the lighter 
grounds. 

Before you ſowe them , make 
choice of the moſt healthy , and belt 
con- 
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conditioned; then fteep them a day 
or two in water, wherein dzu7g has 
been i--bibed, this will cauſe them to 
flouriſh exceedingly , and advance 
their growth above ten , or twelve 
dayes , and beſides, they not re- 
maine ſo long in the earth before 
they come #p , will greatly prevent 
the danger of wormes, and, bein 
throughly ſoaked in the ftoreſaid L7- 
quor,w1ll participate of its good qua- 
lity, which is to make them produce 
great abundance. 

For their ſowing , the ground Ground. 
ought tobe dyg and prepared before 
winter, and cleanſed of weeds, then 
with the hove make a furrow, upon 
the ſde whereof (and not at the 
bottomre ) drop your beanes a little 
above halfe a foot afunder ; then 
open another trexch , and with the 
earth which comes out of that,cover 
your firſt , then a third , placing 
your bears as on the firſt, and ſo con- 


tinuing every ſecond farrow to drop 
the 


Hoving. 
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the beans: be careful to make your 
trenches as dire& as you can, that 
you may the better hove, weed, and 
crop them , without breaking their 
ſtalks,when you paſs between them, 

Thereare others, who after they 
have well dug and drefled ther 
ground, tread 1t out into quarters, 
and plant their beans with a Dibber; 
but I moſt of all affect the firſt, be- 
cauſe 1t makes the ground Jooſer a- 
bout them. 

Whilſt they are growing, and 
that the weeds are ready to choak 
them, you ſhall hove and cleanſe 
them carefully, without doing them 
any harm; and when they are pret- 
ty ſtrong, you ſhall obſcrve that the 
Flies and Gnats will even cover the 
tops of their ſpindles , lighting upon 
the tendereſt part of them, which 
with your knife you may crop off, 
and ſocarry away both the tops and 
the 3n/eFs, caſting your cutting into 
a Basket, and afterward burn them , 
ol 
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or bury them in your dunghil pit, or 
in ſome other place diſfant from 
your beans, leſt they return back a- 
ain. 
; Some of theſe Beds you muſt de- 
ſine to be eaten young and green, 
and not gather the Pods amongſt the 
whole Crop 3 and when you have 
vite plundered a Playt , cut the 
jalk cloſe to the ground, that it may 
ſhoot up another, which will pro- 
duce its fruit 1n the latter ſeaſon. 


227 


Gather» 
Ing. 


” For ſeed, let them dry upon the Seed, 


ſtalks, till both the Tods and they are 
_ black ; then in the heat of 
day, pull them up, and thrafh, them 
out gently with a Flail, fanning them 
out at your leiſure. | 


' Burn not the Hame which they Hame. 


afford , though 1t makes excellent 
eſhes, but caſt it amongſt your Soyl, 
and letit-rot there, for 1t will great- 
ly improve it: nay , if you would 
make your Sjoand exceeding _ 
ow 


Haricots. 
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ſowe beans in it, and when they be- 
gin to loſe their bloſſoms , dig them 


1nall together, earth and beans, with- 


out minding your loſle, for this fort 
of Soyl 18.4 wondertul- improvement 
of your land. al 
.There are a great kind. of Beans, 
which are of a red-browz colour; 
but they are nothing ſo delicious as 
the pale. * 9d 
The ſmall Haricot, or Kidney beans, 
are of twoſorts, white, and, coloured, 
amongſt which, there are alſo ſome 
white,but they are leſle,and rounder 
than the great white ones. . 
Tocommence with the great, you 
ſhall ſowe them in ſome Bed apart, 
four ranges in a Bed, that you 
the more commodioully /t:ck them, 
than if they were ſown, confuſedly: 
ſome. of theſe alſo you ſhall deſtine 
to be caten greer, leaving the reſt 
till they.are dryer , and for. Seed, 
When you gather them, . be careful 
not to break their Stakes, that they 
may 
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gay bear till it be withered to the 


yery root. -' 


The painted,and the coloured Beans Painted 
which are a leſſer fort, are commonly DEATHS. 


own in the open ground, newly 
dug and raked over , without any 
further care, then what you take of 
ſuch ſeeds as are ſown abroad in the 
Felds, unletie 1t be, that, eight or 
tea.dayes after they are come up, 
you: hoxe' them a little , and then 
touch them no more till they ſhoat 
forth their ſtrirgs , (which 1s about 
the! beginning of July) which you 
muſt cut off; that the Pods may the 
better proſper, which are below. the 
ſtalks, and to prevent, thatin catch- 
ing one to.guather (by over-branch- 
Ing) they. be: not thrown down, and 
io periſh thoſe which grow beneath, 
inſtead of ripening them. 

This' kinde, of Bear doth not re- 
quire ſo ſtrong a mould as the Marſb 
bears do, butrather a ſandy. 


They would be ſown at the be- gg; 


ginning 


Soyle, 


White 
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ginning of May, and pulled up asthefh 
plants dry , thraſhing them forth ss 

I fpake before of Marſh-beans : But 

if you gather them greener, you willf 
be much troubled to find a conve-Jb 
nient place to dry them, they be- 
ing fo cumberſome, if you have pler | 
ty. 


As for the white which are rical, 
ſeeing they clime to the very topo 10 
the boughs, and continue long bear- 
ing, you ſhall 'do well to gather bc 
thoſe Pods which you find diy, Jl 
ſince they gdo not ripen together, th 
and to prevent twe inconveniences, Jt 
the firſt whereof is, that being 'paſt 
their maturity, the pod will open of 
it ſelfin the heat of the day, and {6 
lofe out their bears, and the ſecond, 
that in caſe there fall any conlide- 
rable rains, the 5kir of the pods being 
over-ſoaked, will cleaveto the beans 
with a certain inſeparable give which 
it produces, indamaging the beans 


by a miſty finnow which "In 
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he hem, and makes them very ill-fa- 
s froured to the ſight, and worſe to 
he taft :' and befides: you will be 
conſtrained: to ſhazl them out by 
jand, to the great loſs of time. 

You ſhould ſeparate and draw out 
all fuch as you find black, mixed 
with black, and white, foraſmuch as 
{they alſo become black, andin boyl- 
of Jing darken and tinge the liquor. 


But the Red are to be eſteemed a- Red beans 


I- 

er {bove all the reſt, becauſe oftheir de- 
', Flicateneſs, much ſurpaſling the white, 
though they are moſt accounted of 
at Pars, 


ral Species very much different, vis. 
ff The Hot-ſpurs or Haſtics, the Dwarf, 
; fe great white peaſe , the Black- 
» Joyjd peaſe, great and ſmall Green, 
4 the Crown'd peaſe : and thoſe with- 
5 Jout 5kzzs of two ſorts, the Ciches 
| I'vith, and - without Jhims, Aontbly 
] jeſe, the Eray peaſe, and thi Lut- 
ff 


pines, 
Q of 


Of Peaſe there are found ſeve-Peas, 
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Of all which I think it not ami 
to particularile in brief, their manne 
of ordering , though there be ng 
great difficulty in the plant, yet for 
your better inſtruction. 

There are three manners of 
ſowing Peas. In beds or quarters, 
making four, or five ranges in each, 
according to the kinds which you 
will fow : In heaps or cluſters, and 
in confuſion, 

Hot-ſpurrs and Haſties, would be 
ſown from Candlemas, or a little 
after the great froſts, 

Sandy ground 1s that which they 
moſt dclight in to come early: 
and 1f the place be ſomething 
high , and lie expos'd to the South- 
Sun, 1t will exceedingly advance 
them, of which we have the e&- 
perience about Charentor, and $, 
Maur near Parzs, from whence we 
have them very early, and all the 
ſecret1s, in often houing them, which 
doth wonderfully advance them 
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lines, you will find 1t very commg- 
nog dious when you come to dreſs them, 
Orf becauſe you will find room enough 
to ſtand, and come at them between 
df the Files, without indamaging the 
7, bots, and when they are grown, 
to range /them one: upon another, 
og for the. more convenient houing 
uf them, which ſhould, be often reite- 
nated, and-ſhall gather the cods with 
NF more eaſe-when they are ripe, with- 
lef out hurting the plants: | 


If you low them in fwurrows and Sowing, 


If you fow them in heapes, plant Setting, 


Jy them with the Sefting-ſtick, or 
3] dibber, a full foot diſtance , and put 
SJ fix, or eight Peas 1n every hole, they 
F will come up and grow without 
1 cumbring the ground, if you: have 
if the leaſure to houe and dreſs them 
y ſufficiently. 

As for thoſe which you ſow con- 
fuledly upon the ground newly dug, 
or in farxows after the Plough, they 
millnot require ſo much attendance, 
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becauſe they ſpread, and diſplay ff 


themſelves on both fides, and cannot 
be hou'd above once, without great 
hazard of ſpoyling many of then 
with your feet. 

All ſorts of great Peaſe c as the 
White, Green, Crown'd, thoſe with- 
out 5kin, and the Ciches ) would be 
ſown in quarters, and ſmall rz/ls, four 
ranges 1n a bed, for the more com- 


Buſhing. modious buſhing them, in two ranky, 


every rankferving to ſupport twod 
peaſe, and the greater kind your 
peaſeare of, the ſtronger and high- 
er muſt your Buſhes be 3 becauſe they 
climb to the very top, producing 
Cods at every joynt ; eſpecially, the 
greater kind of thoſe without skins, 
whoſe Cods grow eared, and are 
very weighty, ſhooting their branch 
es at every joynt from the foat, eve- 
ry of which doth oftentimes bear 
as many Cods, as the Maſter-ſtalk dt 
the: other. This is a ſort of peaſe 
which you ought much to eſteem 


for 


ca 
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for its deliciouſneſs, and they may be 


eaten Gree , with as much pleaſure 

a Jas Radiſhes, Theſe are called Hol. 

UP [and Peaſe, and were not long {ince 
agreat rarity. | 

ef If you would have very fair peaſe, 

-f you muſt ſow them in rich mould , Mould. 

XJ and geld them when they are grown 

ry about four foot high : but the miſ- 

FF chief is, that being ſown in a ſtrong 

5 ground, they do not boyl ſo well, 

tz thoſe which are "todiced in a 

t $ light Sazdy, which is the only pro- 

- | per. ground which they require to. 

) | be rightly condition'd. 

bl You muſt not ſet your quarter of gifance. 

F | peaſe ſo byſhed , as that they may 

» þ mtertwine, and intangle each other ; 

5 but leave a void bed betwixt two, 

] to give ayr to your Plants, leſt other- 

"| wile, they ſuffocate, and rot at the 

li bottom, 

i You may employ theſe z#:erpoſed Bedr. 

{ beds,by ſowing any other ſort of roots 

TY teretofore deſcribed, and which will 
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wonderfully thrive, by reaſpn of the 
refreſhment which they will receive 
from the ſhade of the higher Pegs, 
Gray P*35 You ſhall allo ſet apatt ſome par-|| 
ticular beds to be eaten green, andF tl 
cauſe the cods to be gather'd by ſome li 
careful Perſon , who may. have thef t 
patience to take them off handſom:| y 
ly, or elſe cut them from their ſtalks I t 
without injuring them, that thus} 7 
ſtripping the plant of all -it af} 
fords, they may the longer. contt- 
nue. ... | | 
For the ſmaller ſort of peas ( as 
the White,Green,Gray, Haſties, Dwarf, 
and black ey'd ,) you may ſow them 


Small 
f 
J 
after the Plough in open Field; for t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pe as. 


ſince they do not braxuch much, they 
never choak. 

owing: _ They may be ſown in two faſhions, 
either in ground newly dug, and 
which has one drefling before win- 
ter : or under furrow, that, 1s to ſay, 
by ſowing them upon the field, be 
fore you Plough, and then in _ 

the 
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the ſurrows, the peas {lide in, and are 
covered with earth by the cxlter. 


This kind of husbandry 1s practi- Pigeons: 


ſed for two reſpeCts, the one, to lodg 
them cloſely when the earth is too 
light, and the other, to preſerve 
them from the Pigeons, for thoſe 


| which are only harrow'd 1n upon 


the ſuperficies, they ſcrape out like 
Poultry, and ſo devour the greateſt 
part of your ſeed. 


There is alſo another method of youing. 


ſowing peas, in uſe among thoſe 
of Picardy: They have a kind of 
flat houe, hike thoſe which the 
Vignerons uſe about Paris, where 
the Vines grow in a pale moylt ſoy], 
orina ſandy. This Inſtrument is very 
like the hox's, when they have done 
with them being too much worn 
at the ſides, theſe they round to a 
point in the middle, or to make 1t 
more intelligible, they do very much 
reſemble the cx/ter of a Plough, and 
ule it after the ſame faſhion as 


Q 4. they 
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they plow the furrows, that is, with- | 


out ridges or pathes, ſave only u 
the Lands where it is divided "twixt 
neighbour and neighbour. 
With thefe, upon newly duy 
round, cleanſed of weeds, and well 
Ireſ'd, they make a rill or trench, 
going backward, and drawing the 
earth. which ſeparates it ſelf on both 
fides: And in theſe farrows they 
ſow their peaſe at a reaſonable di- 
ſtance, = | then beginning a ſecond 
rill, the houe covers that which was 
ſown before - And ſo the third the 
ſecond, till they have finiſh'd the 
whole Plot, This manner of Hyſ- 
bandry 1s very expedite, and com- 
madious for their cleanſing, without 
danger of treading upon them when 
they are grown. In this manner they 
ſow likewiſe all forts of Beans, Ra- 
diſhes, Sorrel, Leeks, and divers 0- 
ther herbs, ſome deeper than other, 
according to the nature, and ſtrength 
bf the ſeed. | 
Monthly 
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Monthly peaſe (fo called becauſe Monthly 
they laſt almoſt the. whole Year," 
continually flouriſhing ) muſt be 

ſown in ſome place of your Gar- 

den well defended ,from the cold 
winds, that you may have fruit be- 

times. . 

They. need no other curioſity a- Cutting. 
bout ordering, than other peaſe,only, 
that they would be ſpeedily cut be- 
ing greer, leaving none of them to 
dry 3 and as you perceive that any 
thing ſprings from them, of which 
you have on hope it ſhould produce 
Cods, to cut it off. . ” 

You muſt have a great care to Watring, 
water them, eſpecially during Az- 
g»ſt, and to ſhelter them with pan- 
nels of AKeeds, or Mattraſſes during 
the. exceflive heats, to preſerve them 
from the ſcorching $7. 

Lypines, or Taulpine. ( ſo called Lupines, 
becauſe the Mole flyes the place 
where . they are fown) are a 
flat kind of peaſe, n_ 
ike 
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like a bruiſed Piſto/-,llet. In the 
Gellyes they call them $S/ave-peas, 
becauſe they ate their chief ſuf 
tenance : They are bitter of tat, 
and muſt be a long time ſoaked, 
before they be boyled. They pro- 
ceed from pods faſtned to the ſtalk 
like Beans, and are very full. In 
Spain they ſow whole fields ofthem 
for their Cattel. 

They mult be ſown in furrows four 
fingers diſtant, and four files in a bed, 
and will proſper well enough in or- 
dinary ground. 

Lentils ſhould be ſown at the 
ſame ſeaſon as peas, in ground newly 
dug, but if it were prepared the win- 
ter before, they will be a great deal 
fairer. They atte& Sandy mould, and 
are to be gathered being ripe, and 
may be bound in ſwaths : Thus you 
may leave them in the barns as long 
as you pleaſe unthraſh'd, becauſe 
they are not ſo obnox1ous to the mice, 
nor to be worm-caten, as other peas 


which 
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which are continually gnawn, a?® 
ar, [long asthey remain in their cods, and 
ſuſtherefore, they muſt be thraſhed our, 
alt, Jas ſoon as pothible youcan, for which 
d, reaſon, ſome bringing them out of 


ro-Jthe Field 1n a fair day, thraſh them Theaſhing 


lk in the very Street, upon ſome ſpa- 
Inf cious place expos'd to the Sur, 
emf which does much contribute to their 

looſningz For there is a great deal 
urf of trouble in houſing them, and be- 
df ſides they will Sweat ( as many other 
-( grains co) and ſoften their Cods, 

which makes them difficult to beat 


Houſe the Gray Peas, to give your 
Horſes m the Hawe, which will 
whet their appetite, and much re- 
yh them if they be fallen 1n their 
elh, 
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SECT. VII. 


Of Onions, Garlick, Chibols, Leeks, 
Odoriferous Plants, and. other Con- 
veniences of a Garden, not compre- 
hended in the Precedent Chapters, 


Nzons are of three Colours, the 
white, the pale, and the Pur- 
ple-Red : I fay of three Colours, for 
[ do not conceive them to be of 
three different Species, becauſe they 
are ſoalike intaſt : but I refer their 
qualities to the judgement of the 
_ 
| Beſides your ſowing of Onions 
with Parſly as I ſhewed you before, 
you ſhall ſow others upon a Bed a- 
part, and when they are grown as 
big as a Hens quill, you may tranſ- 
plant them 1n lines with a Dibber, 
that you may have them very fair, 
If you leave any upon the Bed 
where 
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[where you ſowed them, they will 


diminiſh, and riſe out of the ground 
at the Seaſon, ſooner than that which 
you removed. 
During the great heat of Sm- Seeding. © 
wer, it would run to. ſeed, which 
you muſt prevent by treading upon 
the Spindle , which will ſtop its 
carreer, and make the 0x70 the 
fairer. | 
When you find them out of the prying. 
ground, and that the leaf is become 
very dry, as it uſes to be in Azgnſt, 
then you ſhall take them quite out 
of the earth, ſearching with your 
Spade for every ſmall head, letting Houſing, 
them dry upon the Bed , and after- 
ward Jay them up in ſome tempe- 
rate place, and an air rather dry, 
than moiſt. | | 
For the ſeed, you ſhall chooſe seed, 
the faireſt, and biggeſt that you re- 
ſerved, and when the froſts are paſt, 
Plant them in ground 'very well 
ſejled, and clear from ſtones, which 
1s 
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in the mould they beſt affect. Fox 


this you may make uſe of the hoxe, 
rilling the bed where you would ſe 
them 3 not loang-ways, but athwart, 
and deep enough, then lay them in 
the bottom of the 7r:1ls, half a foot 
diſtant, and cover them by drawing 
the ſecond French, and thus a third, 
and a fourth, continuing the order 
till your bed be finiſhed. 

When 1t 1s1n ſeed, tis very ſubjet 
to be overthrown by the wind by 
reaſon of its weight, and the weak- 
neſs of the ſpindle, which beingea- 
fily bent or broken,falls with the head 
to the ground, whichrots the ſeed in- 
ſtead of ripening it 3 and therefore to 
remedy this, you ſhall rail the bed a: 
bout ( as I directed you concerning 
Salſifex) or elſe ſtake them from ſpace 
to ſpace, to which you ſhall tie them 
up, by four, or five ſpindles together, 
bending them gently to the props if 
it be poſſible without breaking them. 

The ſtalks dry, and the head dilco- 
vering 
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yering the ſeed, givesteſtimony of its 
maturity , and therefore you ſhall 
draw them up, and having cut offall 
their ſpindles, you ſhall lay the heads 
adrying upon ſome cloath, ſeparating 
that which falls out of it ſelf upon 
the cloath, as the beſt conditioned : 
afterwards, when it all is perfectly 
dy, rub, the keads in your hands, 
getting out as much as you can with 
patience and much drying. 

If you do not immediately rub it 
out, bind up the heads in bunches, 
and hang them up in your houſe, be- 
cauſe they will both keep, and azg- 
ment 1n goodneſs, taking them only 
as you have occaſion. 

There 1s ſo great deceit in buy- 
ing this ſeed, that I would adviſe 
you to uſe none but what 1s of 
your own growth, unleſs you have 
ſome intimate friend that will ſend 
you that which 1s excellent. to renew 
your ſtore; for ſome Merchants (ell it 
old, and fo it can never proſper, or 
Elle 
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ſcald it to make it ſwell: Ip! 


To diſcover that which' is good, put 

a little into a Porrenger of water, 
and let it infuſe upon the 'hot Em: | 
bers, and if it be good, it will begin th 
to Check and Speer, if it do not, 1ts 
worth nothing. | 
Chibols of all ſorts, from the 
greateſt to the Engliſh-Cives, are to 
e planted in Clover, four or fiveto- 
gether, to make a tft , in diſtance 
according to their bigneſs, they re- 
quiring no other care, than to be 
weeded & cleanſed, and, if you will, 
a little dunged before the winter, Thus 
you may let them; continue in theit 
bed aslong as you pleaſe,the plant cot 
tinually improving by Off-ſets, which 

it will produce in abundance. 

However, it will be good at every 
three or ſour years end, to take it up, 
and Plant it ur another place, ford 
much as the: ground is weary-of 
bearing perpetually but one ſort, 
and loſes that quality which is maſt" 
4 proper ' 
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1; r to the plant, rendring it lan- 
ut "i and weak, if it dwell on it 99 


r, 
s 
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Garlick i is to beorder'd like Onions, Garich 
in Jthe beſt ſeaſon is to plart it at the 
+ ad of February. The time of bruiling 

- Lit, tomake the ſpindles knot, is about 
ve ($, Peters in June, and to pull itout 
o $of the ground , at St. Peters in Auguſt, 
» [according''to the old Gardiners 4s Playing. 
ce | 04ge- 
e-| Sow at St. Peters the firſt crop. 
| Toxrr Garlick at St. Peters ſtop. 
l Aud at St. Peters take z #Þ. 


Us 

it | When you have amaſſed them to-Pulling: 

iN _ you ſhall ler them dry in _ 

h py upon the bed, and then in the 

| of the morning, bind thens up 

7 [ith their own leaves, by Dozexs, Houſing, 

p, {4nd there let them paſs the Day in 

{-I'the hot Syn, before you carry them 

of fn, hanging i it to'the beames of tho 

t, | Sieling to keep it dry, © 

Iehelote;gy (ar the French call them) Wſchulote 
' 3G apes 
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Appet tes, being aſpecies twivet an Oni. ſt 
ot antl Gurlioks;, and add a rare relifpw 
#0 4 ſawce, neither ſo rank, as the one;f(th 
nor fo flat as the other ) are ito be ar-foc 
der'd like Chibols, planting the little 

Cloves, 'to make them greater 5 andfſc 

Planting. in the Month” of Axguft, you flallf 5 
pull as 'many 'of them out of thee 
ground as you defire to reſerve, || ?: 
and hang them :up as you did the 
Garlick, p! 

Leeks, Leeks are' to be planted like 
Onions, and tranſplanted -.in fils | di 
with the dibber, as deep as mayf| 0! 
be, that you may have a gpreatſ 9 
deal -of White ſtalk, nor ſhould 
you fill the Trench till a link 
after , and that they. -þe well tc 
grown, this will augment therf fu 

Blanching Blaxching. But. beſides this, then] ic 

1s another way, and that 4s wha t 
they have \done growing ,- to-linf 1 
them in-the 7: one upon another 4 
leaving only the very |extremitiol 4 
of (their caves out of ground, - 9 

| rat 
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rs fthus what. 1s .covered will become 
iþEwhite , and this does, much lengthen 
we, the Plant , one ſuch Leek, being: as 
as two others. 

tk} For the ſeed, reſerve of the fair- Seeds, 
nd eſt, and ooges to Tranſplant in the 
all Sprivg : and when, they are run up, 
bxJeaviron them with ſupporters and 
& | Pabiſades, as they do 0nions to pre- 
be fferve their heads from falling to the 

ground, 

[When they are ripe , cut them off 
8 dry, and reſerve them ,in bunches, 
yi or otherwiſe, as you did the 0i- 
at 
d 
le 
1 
T 
''s Þ 


A. 


ons. 
Sweet, and Oderiferant Heybs, and Herbs Go 
what other you ought principally 
to. furniſh your Garde withal, are 
ſuch as are proper for Salads, and 
for the ſervice of the Kitchen, omit- 
ting the reſt at your own pleaſure, 
fach as are Gallingale, Baſil, Lavan- 
rf der, Southern-wood, Hyſſop, Caſſi- 
ol dony 5 Banlm, Camomile, Rue, and 
4 athers-. We will here diſcqurſe 
—_—- 2 - of 
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of ſuch only as you ought of neceſ(}. | 


ty be provided of. 8 
For Salads , Balm, Tarragon, Sam-l, 


pier, Garden-Creſſes , Corn-Salad, ſj, 
Pimpinel , Trippe-Madam, are ſuch 
as we do ordinarily uſe, together 
with thoſe which .I have deſcribed 
in the foregoing Se&ions, that ſalad 
being moſt agreeable, which is con-J,. 
poſed with the greateſt warzety of 
Herbs. 

Some of theſe Herbs are to he 
ſown, and others to be planted in 
roots ; and though they all for the 
moſt part bear ſeed, yet none ſorf-f ; 
feFually as the rooted plants. 

Thoſe which you are to ſow, ar j, 

the  Corn-Salad, Pimpinel, and 
Creſſes, the reſt are to be planted 
in roots: all of them paſs the-winÞq, 
ter in the ground without pre 
judice, And you may lea 
them as Jong as you pleaſe uf, 
rhe beds where you ſowed and, 
planted themz without any fa 


£00 
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i ther trouble than-to weed them, and 
now and then dig up, and cleanſe 
the pathis, left the weeds overcome 
them, . -. 

The reſt which you gather for the 
Kitchen , are T, hyme , Savory, Majo- 
rw and Sage, of both ſorts, and 
Roſemary: all which plants are caly to 
beraiſed, and ſufficiently furniſh you. 

We will not omit Licoris, tO gras Licoris, 
tike ſuch as make uſe of it in their 
Pliſans: but if you plant 1t 1n 
your Garden, place it in ſome 
quarter where It may not preju- 
dice it, for if it like the ground, 

t will String , and go a great 

TI deal deeper:than the very Conch or 

Dog-graſs, and put you to a world 

| ofditficulty to come at it, in caſe you 

"{{bould reſolve to extirpate it im- 

| tirely. 

J . Theregrows as good in all places 

of France, as any that they tranſport. 
out of Spaim. 

To furniſh your elf with this,  _ 

p | R 3 take? planting. 
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take rooted plants, and lay then halff® 
a foot in 'ground, it will needn va 
other labour to make it thrive; butÞ" 
to preſerve it well weeded, and clean 
ed by ſtirring up the earth. 

' Thyme. Thyme 1s both ſown, and eng 
one tft will atford many flips, 
which you may. ſet with the ſetting 
ſtick, as you do' all forts of ent: th 
tings, by 

Savory. SAVOY y 19 every year to be ſory, s 
and therefore be careful to reſeryef 
the ſeed, and the Herb alſo 'be- 
ing dried, to ſerve in divers ſeaſon- : 

| 1ngs. 

haJoram. "Of Majoram there is the ſweet, 

and the Pot-Mzjoran. The firl , 

ſort 1s very tender in wirter, and 

therefore the ſeeds thereof thould 
be carefully preſerved, to for of if 
eVery Year: Fhe winter, Or Pot-Mt- 

joram( which is a bigger kind)may| * 

be perpetuated where you pleale. 

Garden, and Baſtard-Sage grow: 
well of flips, or branches clett o 
WI 


Sa [IN 
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hgh Roots from the. majn Stems. 
b nod - Zoſerruny is allo planted of flips, and 
anl. , gweet-Fenell, and: ANC, which are Roſemary 
plants to be ſown, and gaverned with= 
e4{our much difficulty, are not to be 
ps forgotteniin your Gardeyr, 
m: Satisfie' your ſelf therefore with Fenel. 
ne. the few inftruftions which I have 
given ofodoriferons: plants: The ap- 
4 | prchenſions I have of ſwelling our 
vel Polume, has: cauſed me. to paſs them 
e | 0 lightly over. There:now only re- 
x | mains to: conclude” this Treatiſe, the 
addition of ſome Plants, and Shrubs 
; | which bear frat, highly neceſlary to 
af accompliſh your Gardez. 
41 Strawberries areof four kinds. The Straw- 
f 


White, the Large-Red, the Capprons, **ie%: 

and the Small-Red wild Strawberry. 
Concerning theſe laſt forts, which 

are the ſmall, you need not put 

your (clt to the trouble of cultivate- 

ing them, if you dwell near” the 

Woods, where they abound 3; for the 

R 4 Children Plants. 
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Childeen of every Village will bring|\y 
them to you for a very ſmall reward;[nj 
And in caſe you be far from theſe 

retty Sweets, = may furniſh ſome, 
mall carpets of them on the ſides offſþg 
ſome of your A//eys, without other [hy 
care or pains, than to plant them, [ſj 
fending for ſuch as are in little ods, | y] 
from the places which-naturally pro» [yi 
duce them-;-or elſe you. may ſop [he 
them,-by caſting the water wherein |m 
you waſh the Strawberries before you an 
eat them, upon the foreſaid Beds. ; [fi 

Beds. _ For the great white Strawberries, | 

the red, and Chaprors, you ſhall plant Jy 
in borders, four ranges in a border or | 
Low-bed, which muſt have a path Jo 
between, of a foot and halt at leaſt: |. 
The beſt plants are ſuch as you take It 
from the ſtrizgs which they make Ja 
during all the Sy, and to put Iy 
three plants 1n every bole, which you Ip 
| ſhall make with the dibber. The 

Seaton, 'beſt> ſeaſoz, is to plant them in Aus Ii 
giſt, when their ſ#rings are luſty, and 
. have 
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ng{ve taken roots by their joynts , for> 
d:{ning a ſmall p/azt at every knot. 
eſe To order. them well, you muſt 
nefldreſs, weed, and looſer the mould a- 
offbout them very diligently, and to 
er ſhave fair and clear Fruit, you ſhall 
n, ſtick a ſmall prop to every plant, tO propting: 
, Iwhich you ſhall bind their ſtalks 
> {with a ſiraw; and by this means, 
w fbeltdes that your frait will prove 
much fairer, Snails, Toads, Frogs, 
and other noxious aximals will for- 
- Take them, for want of covertures, 
, {which they would not do, if the 
t I whole-plant lay upon the ground, 
r [where they fail not to cat a good part 
i Jofthem,. ever attaquing the faireſt, 
: |: When your Strawberries ſhot $tringing, 
 [theirſtrirgs, you muſt caſtrate them, 
> Jand leave them none, but ſuch as 
[ 


S 


you reſerve to furniſh you with 
plants, A 
And you ſhall every year renew Renewing 
ſome of your beds, ruining ſuch asare 
about four, or five years old, as be- 
ginning 


Stratwber- 
ries 1nN 
Autumn. 


Raſpis. 
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ginning/ then to. impair of. their 


goodneſs and vertue. 

Ir will be: convenient to ſtrey 
them over with ſome AMelon-hed 
dung, a little before: the great fofty, 
which” will much. improve them, 
cutting off all their /eaves,as I taught 
you concerning Sorel. | 

The' ſoz! which they moſt efteth 
1s rather a ſandy, than a ſtiff, and 
therefore you ſhall make choice of 
that part in your Garde for then, 
which moſt approaches this mys 
ture. 

It you deftre to; have Strawberrie: 
in Autnmmn, you ſhall: only cut offthe 
firſt bloſſomes which they put forth, 
and hinder their fruFifying, they 
will not fail of blowing anew atfter- 
wards, and' produce their fruit 
the latter ſeaſon. 

Raſpis, are of two Colours, the 
White, and the Red: You mult plant 
rooted-ſets, which you- may ſplit off 


into many from a good ſtem : They 
are 


By ww A co wwe ow 
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ze to be planted four fingers diſtant 
fom one another , in an open trench, 
2s deep as your ſpade-bit, as I have 
deſcribed it in my diſcourſe of a 
Werſery, whither IT referr you for 
more brevity. 


Beſides the former labours., they Pruning, 


will only require, that you free them 
of their dead wood, and clear them 
of the ſuckers which they ſhoot up 
in the paths between their ranges: 
But if you perceive that notwith- 


ſtanding all this, they ſpring fo 


faſt as to endanger their choakirg, 
you ſhall ſuccor them, by pruning 
off the new ſets, and ſparing the 
7 as the moſt ingenuons and fruit- 
ul. 


Of Gooſeberries there are two Gooſber: 
kinds, the great-large , and the ſmall-"* 


white ones Which are thorny, and full 
of prickles + Others Red, White, and 
Perjed, without Prickles , which, 11 
Normandy, they call Gadelles. 


They arecall of them to be Plant- 
cd. 


Qhoice. 
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ed, and governed like Raſpes , and gf 


therefore I proceed no fafther, 


Champignons, and all other kind 
reſembling them, to which the 
Ttalians ge the common Appella. 


tive of Fongi, we diſtjnguilk in ou 
[znenage, naming ſome, of them 
Muſhroms of the Woods, which 
are very large, and fuch as groy 
by the borders and $kirts of 
great Forreſts; Mufbroms of the 
Meadows, and iſweet Paſtures, 
which are fuch as grow ftrequent- 
ly where the Catte! feed, and 
feldom flourtth till after the farſt 
vos of Autumn are palt, Theſe 
laſt are thoſe which I eſteem the 
beſt of all, as well becauſe of their 
beauttes and whiteneſs above, as 
tor their Yermzlion. beneath z add 
to this, their agreeable ſent , which 
are wanting in the other. . I he Gat- 
den Muſhroms, which ordinarily do 
grow upon the beds, and thoſe 
which do not appear b-fore the be- 


ginning 
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« [gmning of 24ay, hid under the 2rofs 
in the woods, from whence they ſeem 
1 to derive their name of A1oxſþ, or 
« | Monſſerons. 
| Of all theſe ſpecies there is only Bed 
| | the Bed-muſbroms which you can M8 
n | produce 1n your Gardey, and to effect 
k | this, you muſt prepare a bed of 
y | Mules, or Aſſes ſoyl , covering 1t 0- 
{| rerfour fingers thick with ſhort, and 
e | rich d#rg, and when the great heat 
; | of the bed is qualified, you muſt 
. | caſt upon it all the parirgs, and offalls 
+ | of ſuch Muſhroms as have been dreſ- 
; | &d in your Kitchen, together with 
, | the water whetein they were waſhed, Prefing 
as alſo ſuch as are o/d and Worm-eaten, 
- | 3nd a bed thus prepared, will pro- 
; | duce you very good, and in a ſhort 
| | ſpace. The ſame bed may ſerve 
; | you two, or three years, and will 
much aftift you in making another. 
| If you poure of this water upon Frodufjs 
your Melox-beds, they may likewiſe MY 
furgiſh you with ſome. Bug I'ad 
" almaſg 
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Morilles, 


luſi- 
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almoſt forgotten to inform you, I 
that there are certain ſtoves, which || 


being placed in the durghil, have 


the vertue to produce them 1n alit; 
tle time, and that there are ſome 
curious Perſoxs which have of thoſe 
ſtones, to whoſe better experience 
I recommend you. 

Concerning Morilles, and Truffs; 
(the firſt whereof is a certain delicate 


red Muſbrum, and the other an in- 


comparable hind of round ruſſet excreſ- 
cence, which grows in dry ground, withs 
out any ſtalk, leaf, or fibers to it, and 
therefore uſed to be found out by @ bog, 
kept, and trained up in the myſterie) 
there are but very few places which 
do naturally produce them. 

And thus I preſume to have ſut- 
ficiently. inſtructed you, in all things 
which are neceſlary to be cultivated 
in Gardens; at the leaſt', what 1 
commouly eaten, and in requelt in 
our Pariſjen France, Other Pro- 
vipces have other plants, the ſpoyls 
RIS - OTE panes If! 2 
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y, fyhereof they afford us ſo good 


b 


cheap, that it 1s not worth the 


reyhile to husband them : as for In- 


t 


ſance , Capers, .&c. not but that 
they proſper very well in theſe 
jerts3 but they are troubleſome, and 
require a large compaſs, for a ſmall 
crop, flouriſhing better amongſt the 
ſtones of ſome ancient Fine, than 
in any other place - 'Tis too great a 
ſubjection to gather their bloſſomes, 
= to Pickle them in Salt, and 
would coſt you more than you may 
buy them for of the 0yl-mer. 

Let us conclude this diſcourſe then, 
and haſten to ;hew you how the 
fruits of the Garden are to be Con- 
ſerved 1n their Natural, accofding to 
the precedent Se&jons and Articles, 
as your Frit, your Herbs, and your 
Pulſes are diſciplin'd in the two for- 
mer Treatiſes, 
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AN 
|APPENDIX 
TO THE 


F Former -T reatile. 


of the Manner how to conſerve Fruits 
in\ their Natural, 


Here is nothing which doth —_ 
BO 

more agreeably concern the pruis in 
&»ſcs, than in the depth of Winter their Na- 
to behold the Fruits fo fair., and fo m_ 
g0od, yea better, than when you firſt 
did gather them; and that the, when 
the Trees ſeem tobe dead. and have 
loſt all their verdure, and the __ 

of - 
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of the Cold to have fo deſpoyliia 
your Gardez of all that imb iſkeq af 
It , that it appears rather a Deſai 
then a Peradiſe of Delices ? ther itÞ di 
is (1 fay) that you will tafte your 
fruit with infinite more guſt and 
contentment, than in the Surmer 
it ſelf , when their great abun 

and vatiety,rather cloy you than be. 
come agreeable. For this reaſon 
therefore it is, that we will eſlay to 
teach you the moſt expedite , and 
certain means haw. to conſerve them 
all the Winter, even fo long, as till 
the New ſhall incite you to quit the 
Old. Forit is juſt with Fruits as it 
with Wines: thoſe which we drink 
firſtare the more delicate and Juef 
and thoſe which we reſerve for 
latter part of the year, are more firp 
and laſting ; both excellent in their 
Seaſon: But ſo ſoon as the Neware 
made, and fit to pierce , we abaty 
don the old , which we before & 


{teemed fo acceptable. In like man- 
| ner 


(t 
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143her it is , ſo ſoon as the new Freits 
ed h to their ratwrity, we for- 
ani he thoſe of the year paft ; and one 
it dh of Strawberries, or Cherries , 
uf (though never fo green) or forward 
nd f Fears, ſhall be preferred to the beſt, 
md faireſt Boz-Chreſtiex which you 
an produce. 

To purſue then our firſt intention, Genferva, 
Iswill be neceſfary ts chooſe ſome 7 
place in your 4onſe the thnoſt com- 
todious to make your Reſervatory or 
fore-houſe , which ſhould have the 
windows and overtares narrow ; to Fabrik. 
mevent the extreamity both of 
the Leat and cold: theſe you ſhall 
dwavs keep ſhut , and fo ſecured 
hom the air, as only to afford you 5... 
# moderate light, which you ſhall 
ao baniſh, by cloſing the wooden 
ſhutters when you go out: And in- 
deed were there none at all, and 
that the dooy to it were very ftraight, 
mdilow , it would be the better, 
keeping it ſhut ſoon as ever youare 
entred, S 2 Such 
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Such a place deſigned for your 


ſtore, you ſhall build ſhelves about, 
and ('1f the room be capable of it) 
that the middle be to lay fruit in 
heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, 
and deſtin'd for the Servants; andif 
it be not wide enough, it ſhall ſuffice 
toſhelve it three parts, and leave the 
fourth for the heaps. 

Let your Shelves be laid upon 
brackets of wood or Iron very ſtrong 
becauſe of their charge : rwo'd 
them ſide by fide, two foot broad: 
Which you muſt ledg with a ſmall 
Lath,to keep the fruit trom rowling, 
and falling off: but let none of theſe 
ſhelves be within a yard of the floor, 
that. you may place the beſt rare fruit 
under them , ſeparating , and di- 
ſtinguiſhing them according to their 
kinds; but you may continue the 


ſhelves upward to the very Ceeling, 


placing them about nine, or ten 1ns 
ches alunder. And for. the more 
convenience,you ſhould have a ſmall 


light 
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light frame of ſteps , by which you 


end and reach to the uppermoſt 


fbeff , when you would yitite your 
fruit ; a ladder being nothing ſo con- 


yentent, wearying the feet, and more 


ſubjed to fall. 
The ſeaſon of Gathering your wir- geawn of 

ter-fruits being come , which you Gathering 

ſhall diſcover by many indications, fruit. 


as' when they begin to drop off 


themſelves, which commonly hap- 


after the firſt rains of Autumy 5 
when the Tree being ſobb'dand wer, 
ſwells the wood, and looſens the 
fruit : Or when the firſt froſts ad- 
yertiſe, you that: it is time to: lay 
them.up: or (to be more certain ) 
at-the decreaſe of the A400r.1n 0Fo- 
ber (thus for the Pears, and Apples ) 

inning to gather the ſofteſt firſt , 
and fimſhing with, the harder, that 
they may have the more time to per- 
tect their maturity. 

\\ Thereare ſome frnits that are only 
to beeaten ripe. as the Groſmenil pear 
= KCormes, 


ao, ed the Tree, till you perceive by the 
berry,Cor- falling in great numbers, they adn 
fruit faſki. niſh You to gather them. 

onedlikea Afed[ars are to be gathered abi 
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* Cormes,, Services , Azerolls , ajj 
the like, which you ſhall leave Po 


St Lukes,according to the proverb, 

When you gather your Prejh, 
yau ſhould be provided with ſtrom 
OzierBackets , to be born "i be 
twixt two men , and you ſhall pt 
a little ſtraw at the bottam, leſt the 
weight of the uppermoſt bruiſe the 
undermoſt againſt the barket, 

You thall as you gather your fruit 
feparate the faireſt, and biggeſt} 
from the midling , and ſuch as are, 
fallen of chemkeſves, or as you have |}, 
thrown down in gathering the 0+ 
thers, putting each ſort in a backet & 
part: I ſpeak not here of the ſmalleſh 
and the cramplings, for I ſuppoſe you 
diſcharg'd your Trees of them bes 
fore, fo ſoon as you perceived that 
they did not thrive , to give thi 
| | more 
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vari you ſhall carry them into your ffore- 
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\# more nouriſhment to the reſt. 'The 
hs amongſt thoſe, which are fallez, tobe 
firſt 


der them , and in like manner di- 


by 
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merm--eaten Apples ſhould be put alſo 


As faſt po you gather Your frui is, Houſing, 


| « ah and range theny, upon . your 
ſheives, {o as they may not touch one 
another, putting a little fraw all un- 


ſinguiſhing the faireſt and biggeſt , 
from the leſſer upon ſeveral fhelves, 
and heaping up the worm-eaten and 
 fellen,as I but now directed you, 
As touching the Bor-Chreſtien , pon- | 
Pears, they are more curiouſly to be Chrcſhien, 
thered than the reſt ; for the 
elks of fuch as are very fair, and 
well coloured, red at one fide, and 
yellow at the other, ſhould be ſealed 
' with: Spariſþ wax, to preſerve their 
ſap from evaporating : this done , 
wrap them up in dry papers , and 
put them in a Bxſhel or a Box well 
' covered, that they may grow tawny. 
9 4 and 


.-*7O 


Cabinet, 
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-and wature bemp'thus ſhutup.,:on If 


You ſhall practiſe the ſamey 
the: Double-flower Fear \,, the Catlil. 


pon 
i 


lace, the Thoul, and others which m 


are-graffted upon-the ' 2xince ; and 
which: receive their color from the 
Tree: \For gs for thoſcas are graffed 
-upon the Pear-ſtork.,, they.commots 
ly continue greez 3.. and 1 therefore 
without; any farther trouble',' you 
need-;only range! them upoiy” the 
helves, as you did the re\t. ...! ' 
| Thofe that are: very curious have 
a Cuphoard ,) which-ſhuts very cloſe, 
in which -they referve:therr Bonne 
Chreſtiens : This Cupboard 18 furniſh- 
ed: with ſhelves, ' upon every''of 
which are faſtned. ſmall quarters of 
wood. ,. which: ate laid croſle likea 
grate, every ſquare: neer as big. as the 


greateſt Pear, Upon each. of-chele ' 
ſquares they lay-a Pear by 1ttelf,' for 


fear leſt they ſhould :touchy3cand 
that if any of them" ſhould: be: pes 
riſhed, 1t do not 7»fe## ——_ 
| is 
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[This 'C#pbaird' they ket p very cloſe, 


L 


paſting "picces- of - Papey-about the 
tl. 


[Key-boles); to: keep out the ayr, 'and 

never open'it;'fave when they would 

make out fruit 3 and this cloling them 

tp, does give them a moſt excellent 
colour :* But: before they thus ſhut 

them -up;.they: leave. the! Pears five 

or ſix dayes in the Baskets , where- 

mthey were brought our'of the Or- © / 1 
chard, thar they may; have time-rco © 
ſweat. MUTANTS ?9 

4\'Thoſs Fruits whith*@re- to be Ripe fruir, 
eaten! ripe, ſhonld belayed'in beaps3 

and if they :do- not: mellow faſt e- 

nough to: yore defire j1y6n ſhall-put 

them into a- #heat-8aek;,\ and ſhall 

jumble them together. betwixt two; 

this Concaſſrow one againſtthe other, 

will exceedingly advance-their ma- 


, writy.: 5 , 


-cYour Maſtut-grapes of ald colouts; grapes, 
$the-Chaſſelats, Bicane;:afd Roche 
Grapes, or others moreordinary, are 
to-be preſerved ſeveral ways, either 
] ſingly 
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fiogly ranging them upon/ ſtraw , 
hanging them. in Sieves- up to the 
Cecling , covering them over with 
Peper to guard them from the dxſb;or 
barrellingthem up with 0&t-Chaf, or 
in a tub of Aſhes, or which is 
hanging them..by their ends (not 
ſtalks ) 1n your forementioned Cup. 
board. | | 
. . I pretermit ſeveral. other curious 
wayes of keeping Grapes, as when 
they arein Flower, to put the Cluſter 
' 4rito a Glefed#7al, and when itis Ripe 
cut from the'Yize, and ſeal up the 
ſtalk ,: bu jt uſt ©. hang , 2s that 
none Of them touch the {ide of the 
Glaſſe, and then cloſe the mouth ofit 
with ſoft wax , to keep out the Ayr, 
this will preſerve the Claſter till 
Cheiſtmas. -; 

There are divers other means, 
which I omit, becauſe they are alto- 
gether unprofitable , troubleſome , 


and exp , 
though I have not before 
: taught 


% . 
wm . v 
y. 
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taught you how you may ſtore your 


ſelf with theſe XMnſcat-grapes of all 
Colonrs, 1t is not ont of ignorance , | 


For I am abundantly farnifhed with 


them; Buthbecauſe it is a plant which 
is to be governed like the other YVimes 
[referit to my YViexcrons, who have 
from their Youth been accuſtomed 
to the ordermyg of Yives, their ex- 

ience inſtructing them in thoſe 
neceſſary ſubjeFions, which a Gard- 
mer would never obſerve , with fo 


'many precantions as they are obliged 


to do, eſpectally in plating, and pro- 
mg them,which are the onely things 
finſtrut them in;, and am well fatis- 


© Tſhall tell you upon this occaſion , 
that all ſorts of Flies, and Bees , 
Waſps, &c. Dormice, and Rats, are 
exceedingly licoriſh of theſe Grapes, 
when they are ripe; to prevent 
which you ſhall place ſome clove of 
Garlick half hid in ſeveral places 
upon the poles which ſupport them , 

neer 


Vermine: 


Mice, 


Cats», 
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- neer the Cluſters, 'and the very Sent 


thereof will chaſe them away. 

The fulleſt aſpect of the Meridiay 
$4x, and ſhelter of ſome Wall, 1s the 
onely place that the Muſcat, and Pre- 


. coce Grape affects. 


To conclude this SeF702.T will ad- 
viſe you to viſit your Conſervatory 


often, that in caſe you finde any. of 


the Fruits. rottex, you take them a- 


. way 3. for they ſpoil all that they 
touch: but-if you perceive any one 
:that the Aicehave begun, ſtir it not 
from the place; for as long as any of 


that ſingle Fruit remains, they will 
never attaque another :.. In the mean 
time , ſet a Trap to catch them ;; fox 
to.let Cats.in, they will diſorder your 


' Fruit, and leave their Ordure amongſt 


the heaps,and upon the Shelves. 
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SECT. IL 


Of Dried Fruits, 


Here are divers Fruits that Dried 
we drie in Ovens , which in *** 


hotter Countries they drie in the 
Sur, as In Provence, the Pruxella's , 
in Languedoc , Raiſins of the Sun's 
but ſince the Cold of our Climate 
obliges us to make uſe of the Over, 
E will here deſcribe in particular, 
ue each of them ought to be dri- 
ed. 

Beginning then with Cherries , 
White, Hearts, and the Preſerving 
Cherries ,, as with the firſt which 
the Seaſon preſents us. Chuſe ſuch 
as are very ripe, fair, freſh, and 
not bruiſed : you - ſhall ſpread 


them upon Lattices, or Hurdles 


made 
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made. of wicker, ranging them one 
by another, as handſomely as you 
can , without ſuffering them to lye 
one upon another, with their Stores 
and Stalkes', then put them into 
the Over, which muſt be of a tem- 
perate heat, Such: as it uſnally js after 
the kouſhold bread is drawn. And 
then leaving them as long as any 
beat remains , yow ſhall take them 
forth, and 2xr* them, tothe end they 
may pertedtly dry : after this, you 
ſhall heat the Over again, putti 
them in , and repeating this co 
tall they are ſufficiently dryed to be 
keptz then. let them cool in heaps 
# ſhey call © Whole day, and afterwards, bind- 
them 1n ing them up1n {mall Bunches, reſerve 


Aran . «& FJ 
Buſhell- them 1n great round Boxes, EXqul 


boxes. be» fitely ſhut. 

—_— F Pliums are to be dryed like Cher 
of ries, very ripe gathered: ; the beſt for 
Ei this purpoſe are ſuch as are fallen off 
het. BY. the Trees, for they are moſt fieſby;, 
Plus, and will ke more agreeable to =_ 
. £11an 
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of a Syr#p ) infuſe your plums as of- 
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than thoſe which you ſhall gather , 
which retain alwayes ſome verdure 
won them, 

| The very beſt to dry are tobe cho- 
en,as the Zzperial,Date, and St Cathe- 
rine, Diap, Perdrigon, Cytrons, Prunel- 
l's Mirabolon,Roche-Borbon,Damasks 
ofall ſorts, and the St Fu/;ax for ordi- 
nary ſpending, 


If you defire to counterfeit Prx- Prunellas, 


xls, you muſt make choice of the 
kireſt of your. Plums, as the Perdri- | 


gu, the Abricot-plum , * Egg-yolk, ps 
Brignolles, or others, which have a Plum o 
white 8kin, pee/ them without a knife, 


drawing them by the skin , which 
mll eatily quit the pla, if it be 
throughly ripe,then foe them with- 
out breaking the fruit , as I (hall 
hereafter inſtru&t you when I ſpeak 
of Abricots. Boyle the skins well, 
with a little water , and ſtrain it 
through a cloath , and in this jvice 
(which ſhould be in the conliſtence 


ren 


Peaches. 
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ten as you ſet'them into the Oven) [9 


flatting/ them every time 2 If youy 
Liquor be not thick enough; youſhalj 
adde'to it of the juice-oF #biter Cor. 
rinths,very ripe, which:will rende 
your S5r«p.ſufficiently conſt{terit. You 
may alſo (if you: pleaſe)..add ſome 
Sugar to them, they will be excellent 
and require leſs drying.:: | 
The Provencals, inſtead of ſetting 
them in the Over, ſtick: them upon 
Thorn branches , one upon each 
Thorn , and ſo leaye them to driein 
the Snn.” n 
Peaches, are to be:ordered aftet 
the ſame manner as Plums , except- 
ing.that they muſt be gathered from 
the Tree; for thofe which fal/, be 
ſides that they: are over-ripe, they 
will have fuch: Br»iſes,as will hinder 
their drying, without great trouble: 
and will be very diſagreeable to the 
taſte: Before you ſtone them, you 
{hall ſet them once into the Over 
to mortifie them : afterwards you 
{hall 
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ſhall (fit them neatly with-a Knife, - 
aid:take , out the Stoxe 3 then. opex 


ind flatthem upon-ſome' Table, that 
whenyou ſct ther 1n the' Over, they” 
nay'dryas wellwithin as without, by 
reaſon 'of their great thickneſs 5 and 
the laft time you- draw them out of 
the: 0wer, whilſt they are yet hot, 
doſe them agam,and flatten them, to 
reduce them to their natural ſhape. 
bAbricots are alſo to' be gathered abricots, 
tpe- from the: Tree , you-need not 
open them,to take out their Stoxes, 
but thruſt them out dextronſly , neer' 
the Stalk : neither '1n drying them 
need you open them like Peaches $ 
but leave them whole, and'only flat- 
ting them , that they may dry equal- 
lyin-every part,and be the more com- 
modioutly ranged inthe Boxes, 

If you deſire to have them ex- 
ellen, put a Pill of S»gar about the 
quantity of a Pez, in the place of 
the Stoze; and fill an earthen Milk- 
jay, covering it with a lid of Paſ?s 
ts | cloſed 
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cloſed thereto : then et it in thef 
Over ,, as ſoon as the Bread hath|y; 
| taken'colour, and there let it t@[, 
main till it be cald; after which you f 
ſha'l ſet it in the Stove upon fate, 
as they drie Sweet-zweats; and when | + 
they arc ſufficiently ary to keep, whill I 4 
yet warm, {trew ſome finely ſearced | y 
Sugar upon them, and leave then 
two dayes before you ſet them up. 

Peersare tobe dried pared , andfl 
#npared , in the ſame manner as'[ | q 
ſbewed you before : but being pared, | 5 
they are much more delicate, and | {; 
the Parizgs are to be uſed, to infu 
mn the Liguzor , as T taught you-1n x 
Plams. You muſt leave their Stalks, | 9 
and the crowz when you pare them, | {| 
* chooling ſuch Fruit as is the faireſt; |; 
moſt delicate, and full of Flavour; 
as the Orange, Summer Bon-Chreſtien, 
Muſcadel , Great Muſcat-pear , the 
Ronſſet,and a hundred others as rare. 

You ſhall put of theſe likewiſe 
in earthen pots, with their Skins up | j 
on 
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th] ith Paſte; thus drie, and ftrew them 
v 8you did your Abricots. - 
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of the Fruit, before you cover ther 


The Pear isnot to be gathered over- 
we, for-that will render it too flaſky, 
{In Grepe-time , you may infuſe the 
jerings in new White-Wine, inſtead of 
water, or in Cyder time, m new Perry 
made without Water, 0 
Apples are commonly dried with-. apptes. 
out paring them, and are to be-fliem 
the midſt,taking our the Core fonve 
of them you may boyl for Liquor, to 
ſack thoſe in, which you mtend'to- oy; 
* Grapes of all forts, Mnſcadine grapes. 
and others, are to be dried in the 
0ven , upon the Hurdle, without far- 
ther trouble, than only to dry them 
n a temperate heat, and tw them 
frequently , that they dry equal- 
ly. Ti.ofc of Languedoc palle them , | 
through a * Lye before they driethem prverh-n 
in the Sy, Jrom warms 
Amongſt dry fruits , I will allo, 
range greex Beans, which being well 
T 2 dreſs'd 
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dre(fd with a little Winter Savoy, 
dried (the true ſeaſoning of Beazs)| 
may paſſe for new. 
To Drie them , you ſhall take 
* 20wk;c; Boſe that are tender, which haye 
the beans Yet their * $kzns; green, before. they 
are invel. are white 3 take aff this Coat, (that 
ved, 1;:pcel. them .) then dry them in 
the $4# upon papers, often turning 
. thetn:daily, at Everring bring them 
7andexpoſe them.again to the Suy 
every day , till you finde them very 
dry,-which will ſoon be, if it-be not 
cloſe. weather : being dry, you may 
- keep them covered in Boxes, care- 
fully preſerving them from all moy- 
{ture. : 
Before you boil them , you muſt 
lay them .in//eak, for the ſpace of half 
a day 1n warm water. 
Peaſe. For greer Peaſe, chule the young- 
eſt, which, /hazled out of their Cods, 
dry as you did the Bears, and infule 
them likewiſe in warm water be- 
fore you boil them, adding to the 
I1quor, 
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liquor, a handful of the leaves of 
new Peaſe ,” if you have any green , 
tying them in a- Bnrch , leſt they 
mingle with your Peaſe. 
Morilles and Mufhrums are to be Muſhruns, 


file: on a Thred, and hung-up mn 


ſome hot place.as over an Ovezz,, where 
they will cafily dry; or if the place 
be commodious for it.before the Fzre, 
or ſet into the Over it ſelf tempe- 
rately warm. 


A— 
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SEC EH THR 
To pickle Fruits with Salt and Vinegar* 


er are the biggeſt Garder _ "= 
Fruit which we ule to pickle, cucan? 
they arc to be choſen very fmall , bers. 

( which they call Cornets or Ger- 

kins , becauſe we chooſe thoſe 

which reſemble little crooked horns, 

and that do not improve) or elſe 
lomewhat bigger, but' very young, 

before their ſeeds be hard, which are 

T 3 no- 


Gathe« 
cing, 
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nothing fo pleaſant to eat: Theſe ar 
to be pickled pared, or whole; bus 
it is better to pare them, before youſ0 


putthem in pickle, than afterwards; { 


becauſe of the lofle of your Salt, andÞ\* 


* Vinegar upon the Shin , which will 


become ſo hard, as ſcarcely to be ex 
ten But they are handſomer, and 
whiter, being pared at that inſtant 
when you ſerve them tothe Table, 
than ſuch as you pare before they be 
pickled: fo that you may do which 
of them you pleaſe, 

The other ſmall horned Cucumber; 
are to be pickled without paring , by 
reaſon of the delicateneſs of their kin, 

You mult gather very early in a 
fair morning , and let them lie all the 
reſt of the day in the $40 mortihe 
them alittle, that they may the bet- 
ter recetve1n the Salt. 

Pur the pared, the wapared , and 


the Gerkzns , each of them in well 


elazed earthen Pots apart (tor thoſe 
that are wrghazed, crumble and 
moulder 


-2r-LmqQulder away ,- by reaſon of the Salt 
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by{which does penetrate them, and fo 


youſ/oſe their Pickle) ranging them hand- - 


d&;Jomly, and crowding them asneer as 
indJyou can to one another, without 
yilJbruiſing - then you ſhall ſtrew - a 


C4» 


nd 
Int 
e, 


be 
Ch 


2a0d quantity of Salt upon them , 
and the Vinegar afterwards , till 
the uppermoſt of all are well cove- 
red 3 otherwiſe, there will breed 
awouldineſs, that will ſpoil all that 
remain bare. Thus ſet them up in a 
temperate place, and touch them 
not at leaſt in ſix weeks, that they 
may be perfealy pickled. Your Storc- 
boufe will be the moſt convenient 
place to keep them in. 


235 


Let the Prrf/ain which you would prin. 


pick/e, be of that which you have 
tranſplanted, that it may be the fair- 
er. The true ſeaſon to gather it, 1s, 
when it begins to flower , it you 
would have that which 1s tender: 
for if you omit it till it be out of 
flower , that you may ſave the Seed, 

T 4 (as 
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Cas it '1s 'eonimionly. (61d!) it will ye 


be too hard to eat; Let it alfo be 
dried, and #ortified in the Sun, twy 
Or threedayes, and then rarige it in 
glazed Pots with Vinegar, and Salt, x 
you did the Cucumbers, 
Eapers, Capers, Broom-buds, Sampier, Tar: ar. 
Broom. +agor, and the like; are tobe pickled 
bucs, after the ſame rhanner as above. - 
ampicr, 
Tarragon. Bottoms of Artichocks ate to be 
Artichoks. yzckled 1m Salt , but after another 
Method than the former ; for they 
muſt firſt be above. half-boyl'4 , and 
when they are cold.and well drain 
of their water, which ſhould likes 
wiſe be dried with a: clot, tb take 
out all their kwmidity, r range them in 
Pots, and pour Brine upon them, as 
ſtrong as it can poſitbly be made; 
which 1s done by pitting into it fo 
much Salt , as till it will no ſonger 
imbibe.,and that the Salt previpitatesto 
the bottom whole, aid without melt- 
tp, This we call Marinated water. 
Upon this water (which wil co+ 
< VET 
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pl _yer your Artichokes) you muſt pour 
| be Sweet Butter melted , to the eminence 
woof two fingers , that you may there- 
 nfſby exclude the Air; then the Butter 
,%ſbcing cold, ſet up the pot with your 
» {cuenmbers , or 1nfome other tempe- 
Inte place, covered and well ſecur'd 
ed | from the Cats & the ice, which elſe 
| will make bold to viſit your Butter, 
ve | ButTpreſume that before you put 
& || the Artichokes in the pot, you did 
y {| prepare them, as you would have 
d I done to ſerve them to the Table, that 
d J is, - taken off all the leaves. and the 
* | Chocke, which 1s within. 
* | The true ſeaſon for this 1s ut Au- Tine. 
[ | #7», when (prattiſing whatT taught 
} | you before in the ſecond 7; reatiſe 1n 
| the Chapter of Artichokes )your plants 
+ | produce thoſe which are young and 
render , for they are theſe which 
ſou ſhould take to pickſe, before they 
come tH operand flower, but yet not 
fall their heads are well formed and 


hard. 
/ When 
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gn 
Champig- Morilles ,  Champignons , or Muſb Io 


Viſit your 


pots, 


Cornelj- 


 I', 
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. When you would eat of them [he 
you muſt-extra&t their. ſaltmeſſe byy, 
often ſhifting the water , and boyleſj 
them once again , before you ſerve} 4 
them to.the Table. bd 
Aſparagus, Peas without - Cody, g 


7025, Are allo to be pickled i ſalt, 
(having firſt parboy/'d them, and pref x 
pared every ſort inits kind) afterthe}} 
ſame- manner that you did Artichokgs, 

You ſhall z-ozethly be fure to v- 
ſe your Pots, that in caſe you pet- 
ceive any of them »20uldy , or to 
have loſt ther pick/e , you may accot+ 
dingly repair it. | 

I have ſome years (ince invented 
the pickling of Cornelians, and have 
frequently made them paſle for 
Olives of Veronna, with divers perſons 
who have been deceived. , their co- 
loxr fo reſembling them, and their 
taſte fo little difterent. To effect 
this, I cauſe the faireſt, and biggelt | 
to be gathered,when firſt they would 
begin 
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MM { begin to þ/xſþ , and then letting them 
wie a while; Pot, or Barrel them »p, 
Web filling them with brize, juſtas 1 do 
Well drtichokes, and to render them odo- 
- Uniferons , concrs Br little branch of 
geen Fenrel,& a tew Bay-leaves ; then 
doſing the veſe! well,” touch it not 
[or a 0th after. If you finde them 
too /a/t.dilute, & abate the pickle be- 
fore you ſerve them to the Table. 


—_  ———_ — Toons erorno—_—_ ——o—_— — 


f- S E * T. I V. 
o | To preſerve fruit, with Wines, in the 
pe Muſt; in Cider, or in Hony. 


A LL ſorts of Fruit which may be To Pre? 


erve fruit 


preſerved m Sugar, may alſo be =_ 


1. And there is no other difficulty in 4, Hony. 


d 
e | preſerved in XMuft, in Cyder, or in Ho- wine, Ci. 
o 
f 


making choice of fruits to ſcald and 
reſerve this way, than in chooſing 
"| ach as you would preſerve in Sugar. 


{| - To deſcribe in this place the prin- ja muſt. ' 


' | cipal res , which muſt of neceſſity 
be obſerved in preſerving fruit in the 
Miſt, or new Wine; You ſhall take 

three 
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three pails fall, three pots, or 3 parf® 
of myſt, according to thequantityuſſe 


13 


mu 


fruit. which you intend to preſeree 
. . - » . cor 
fet it-in a Kettle or Skzllet on the fire 


2” 


wood, the flame being too great, dy * 
not burn ſome {ide of the veel. Tha; 
Jet your uſt continue boyling till i} 


.be reduced to one third. part, that jy 


it. may be of a fitting conliftence to 
preſerve your fruit 1n, fu fcieutly, and 
keep it from moulding and ſpoyling, 
The fruits being pared or wnpared, 
adcording to their natures or your 
curiofity , thoſe which ought to be 
fcalded berng done, well-drained.ahd 
dryed from their water, are to-be 
put, and preſerved in this Muſt carc: 
»» - tally ſcammed, and made to boy!, till 
_you perceive that the Syrnpe 18 of a 
lufticient corfſtence, which you ſhall 
know by dropping ſome of it on # 
platezit it appear in ſtiff Abies, & run 
not about, the plate a little inclining. 
You cannot take your Aſt too 


new, & theretorc, as ſoon as you petr-: 


CELVE 
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nn; (IV the grapes very ripe, tread theni 
Jamediately, and take of that mf as: 
A: muchas wall ſerve, white or red. ac-; 
fr ording to'the frutt you would pre- 
 Aerve. Some fruits,as the Puince,the 
by ear, and the Blew grape,&c. require 
Yuſt of blewgrapes,others of white, as 
r Walnuts,the Mſcat-grape, & the like, 
hoſe 'caydor and whitenelſe you: 
deſire to. preſerve. 
To heighten the taſt of thoſe fruits 
fhuch you ought to preſerve 1 reds 
Vine, put 1na little Cirmarmor , and, 
«| cloves tycd up-ina button; of Law, 
that they may not. be diſperſed a- 
nongſt * Ss, ſerves, lolt or conſum'd 
in the Syrzpe,- and to thoſe which re- 
quire white-Wine, a bunch of green 
Fennel bound uplikewiſc in a cloath. 
hor gr or Marmalad of grapes 
made of- the faireſt, and ed: blew — 
= gathered in the afternoon at; Raiſing, 
the heat of the day, tothe end that 
their moiſture may be intirely dryed 
w: Lay them in ſome loft of your 


oulſe, where bath the air & the Sur; 
have 
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have free entercourſe,” ſpreading then 
upon Tables or Hurdles, that, for a 
the leaſt a fortnight, they may therg I 
ſweat and ſhrink: In caſe the weathe&Þ* 
prove cloudy, or that the ſeaſon prove I 
cold, you may ſet them in your Oven, [® 
tem perately warm , after which preſſe 
them well with your bands,cleanſing i 

them from all _— and ſtalky, 
putting the hnsks and juiceto boylin J® 
the kettle, diligently ſcenmming,and I 
clecring it from the ſeeds: Reduce} 
this /iqnoralfo to a third part, dimini- 
ſhing the fire, according as your con- 
fe&#10n thickens, and ſtirring it often 

Gaſch:an about with your ſpatule or ſpoon to 

infru- prevent its cleaving to the veſſe/,and 

me? that it may boyl equally. Being thus 
like an prepar'd, youſhall percolatf it through 

are, a Sieveorcourſe cloath, bruiſing the P? 

husks with your wooden Ladle, the 
better ts expreſſe out the ſubſtance, 
and beſides, you ſhall wrixg it forth, 
or ſqueeze it ina preſs: whenthis1s 
done, ſet it again on the fire,and boy! f 
it once more, keeping it continually | 
ſtirring 
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{tiring till you conceive it to be ſu- 
+ {caently boyled, then taking it off, 
re: $jour 1t 1nto Earthen -pars, to prevent 
& $18 contracting any ill ſz2ack from the 
ve fiettle3 and being half cold,put it into 
, bally-pots, to keep. 

oo {eor fix daies, and then cover them 
s, (ith paper io fitted as to lye upon 
in (ihe very preſerve within the pot 3 and 
when viſiting your pots, you finde 
that any of your paper is mouldy, take 
i. [taway, and apply another; this do 
;- [Slong as youſhall ſee cauſe, which” 
n [wU] be until fuch time as all the 
0 luperfluous humidity be enaporated:, 
4 [for then the mrou/dineſſe will vamih, 
1s Junlefle your: confeFion was not fuf- 
þ [{iciently boyled, 1n which caſe it muſt 
e [be boyled again, and then you may 
e [Over them for altogether. 

> | To make Muſtard ala mode de Dijon, 
, [you ſhall only take of this Codrniack, 
is Jand put to it ſtore of Sexeve or 14u- 
1 fard-ſeed well bruiſed in a worter 
y with water, and fizely ſearced, and 
g when 


{| You ſhalllet your pots ſtand open pguing. 


Jn Hony. 
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when it 1s exquiſitely mixed together; 


quench therein ſome /ive coals, to ex) \ 


tract all the bitterneſs from the ſeen, 


then either. barrel, or pot 1t up, welt 


cloſed, and eeſerved or ule. 


You may alſo -preſerve all ſorts of: 


fruit 10 Perry that has: not been. di- 


[nted, reducing it 1n boyling allo ton! 
third. part, as we ſhewed: you 1 in the 


Muſt... Laſtly, 


To preferve in Hory,you ſhall take 


that Which | 1s moſt thick, hard, and; 


 moſtrefembling Sxgar , bojling Itina! 


preſerving Pan "cunning; it exadly,&. | 


ſtirringit about to prevent its burns: 
ing. You ſhall diſcover, if it bees 
nough boyled, by putting into it a 
Hens egg ; 1t it fink, 4t:18 not yet &«' 
nough 3; if-it {oat , 1t.is'of ſufficient 
conlitence to preſerve! your Fruits: 
You know. that Hony is very ſubje® 
to burn, and therefore finiſh this pre- 
paration upon a gerte fire,trequently 
ſtirring the bottom of your par with 
the ſpate to dy _ 


F] 
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